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THE GOOD SENSE OF JESUS 


We shall never fully understand Jesus until we stop looking at iy 
him through the atmosphere of a conventional piety. We have 
so veneered his thought with theological terms and confessional 
formulas that we have failed to look at it with the same objectivity— H 
if academic patois may be permitted—with which we look, for i] 
example, at the teaching of Socrates. As a result we too frequently a 
have failed to grasp its essential sanity. 

In consequence we have underrated the good sense of Jesus. 

Sometimes this has resulted from our blind disregard of condi- 
tions in the midst of which his teachings were given and the persons 
to whom they were addressed. We have erected his directions for i 
particular needs and particular tasks and particular persons into i 
general principles. When we have not been ready to follow the 
results of treating his words in this fashion, we have injured our 
consciences by casuistical evasions of our own conclusions. And 
a man’s integrity is always at stake when he tries to make aq 
unwelcome moral ideals appear to be illegitimate. i | 

The man who recognizes the authority of Jesus should see that ; 
he actually knows what the teachings.of Jesus are. Exegesis is 
an admirable handmaid for piety. 

Prejudice and practice are enemies of good sense in the case of | 
Jesus as in that of other teachers. History has so built words and i 
practices into the life of the world as to make it difficult to under- q 
stand Jesus except as a divine idealist introducing ideals fit for 
heaven but impracticable on the earth. There could be no more 
serious mistake. | 

Take his teaching as to non-resistance, for example. It was not 
made by Jesus a creed for states, but for heralds of the coming 
Kingdom of God. But the good sense of the principle it involves 
289 
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is axiomatic. Could there be anything more foolish than to attempt 
to spread brotherhood by force? You can of course spread a reli- 
gion that promises salvation after death, by the sword. Mahomet 
did it; Charlemagne did it. But you cannot pound a feeling of 
fraternity into your fellow-men with a club or shoot love into them 
with a machine gun. The man who is to spread the news of the 
love of God who is a Father is thoroughly sensible when he submits 
to injury rather than acts as if he served a God who is a Persecutor. 

So too in the case of love—that is, the giving of justice rather 
than the fighting for one’s rights. True, the fight for rights has 
brought advance, but only because men with outgrown privileges 
have not been wise enough to practice conciliation. But supposing 
Great Britain had followed the advice of Burke and had made 
concessions to the American colonies! How much more did the 
French Revolution permanently accomplish than was given freely 
in the surrender of August 4, 1789? Who can tell the advantages 
which have come to Japan because the last Shogun preferred to 
surrender rather than fight for the rights he had inherited? Or, 
to compare small things with great, how many of us have not been 
advised by lawyers that while we have a good case it would be 
cheaper to bear a loss than to establish our claim? Is this advice 
any less sensible when it comes from Jesus ? 

The process of history is a commentary on the worth of these 
principles of Jesus. 

Humanity is not headed toward Ab the Caveman, but toward 
Jesus Christ the Son of Man. Jesus is a teacher ahead of his time, 
pointing out the goal rather than the next step, to be judged not 
by his own day or by our day, but by the whole course of human 
history. 

Let us pass on this word of cheer. When we follow Jesus we 
are not following impracticable theories into a land of dreams. We 
are following good sense. In a world that is only partially sane 
we are anticipating the sanity of eternity. Let us therefore be 
steadfast, immovable; always abounding in the work of the Lord, 


inasmuch as we know that our work is not in vain in the Lord. 


THE WISH THAT PRAYS 
THE STATEMENT OF A SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 


REV. ELLIOT FIELD 
West Hoboken, New Jersey 


The psychology of religion is as yet but partially explored. We therefore welcome 
every contribution which is made to that attitude of mind which seeks help and 
protection from God. Prayer in the sense of request is sometimes treated as unworthy 
of the broad-minded Christian. For our own part we cannot feel that a religion in 
which prayer is forbidden or is merely subjective musing is worth while. 


No definition fully defines. There 
is always something unexpressed, some- 
thing yet to be said—a shade of mean- 
ing, a difference of concept, or an actual 
content. When we say that prayer is 
“speech with God,” “fellowship with 
the Divine,’ “the voluntary turning 
of the soul to God,” “the natural 
spontaneous instinct of the soul,’”’ and 
so on, we have not begun to exhaust 
the power and beauty of language 
to convey our thought of what prayer 
really is. The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism says: “Prayer is an offering 
up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to his will, in the name of 
Christ, with confession of our sins, and 
thankful acknowledgment of his mer- 
cies.” James Montgomery wrote most 
beautifully: 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, : 
The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near. 

We can go no deeper in analysis than 

the utterly inward soul’s desire. Prayer 


is the desire of the soul, the very self of 
man. But there is a question that 
Christian experience asks: Are all 
desires, all wishes, to be considered 
prayers, or only those that are for things 
agreeable to God’s will? When we 
wish for things that are contrary to God’s 
will, are we praying—or only wishing ? 
Here is a problem that must engage 
us if we would not only think clearly 


but also act righteously. Weare dealing, — 


not with hair-splitting definitions, but 
with the moral and spiritual evaluation 
of all of our thoughts, words, and deeds. 
At what point of experience does a 
wish become a prayer ? 

None of us would say: “O God, give 
me this thing! I know that it is wrong, 
contrary to thy will, but nevertheless 
give it to me!” We should not men- 
tally frame such a petition; we should 
realize its utter worthlessness and 
irreverence and we should doubtless 
call to mind the admonition of James, 
“Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss.” Yet all of us wish for 


things that we know, more or less clearly, 
are wrong. What, then, is the status 
of such a wish? It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that we actually are 
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praying for the evil thing, knowing that 
it is evil, but regardless of the contra- 
diction in approach to God that this 
involves. If this be so, it is high time 
that we look with new fear upon such 
moments of moral vagrancy and slipshod 
spirituality. 

It must be understood that we refer 
to things admittedly wrong. With ques- 
tions of moral casuistry or with un- 
settled problems we cannot be concerned. 
We may play hide-and-seek with our 
consciences about some matters and be 
sincerely perplexed as to our duty in 
many others, but there is a large open 
territory where the issue is not shadowed 
by the forest of our ignorance. It is of 
this certain ground that we speak. To 
one who wishes to deal in absolute sin- 
cerity with the problems of the moral 
and spiritual life the question should 
present itself: If I permit myself to wish 
for that which I know is wrong, am I 
not in fact asking God to give it to me? 
To say that such a prayer has no power 
with God is not to remove our responsi- 
bility for the asking. 

It is evident that our concern is not 
with forms or with words but with 
spiritual states and our understanding 
of them. It was Christianity that 
developed prayer beyond the ritualistic 
stage and set it clearly in the light of 
fellowship with the heavenly Father. 
Prayer to the Christian is not a highly 
specialized philosophy of spirituality, 
but communion with One who, he 
believes, both knows and cares. Con- 
sidered impersonally it is linking the 
human spirit with the forces that make 
for righteousness, but the Christian 
must have more than this—he needs and 
craves personal fellowship. He thinks 
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not of a world-force but of the world- 
Father. He sees in the life of Jesus a 
radiant moral purity, but he perceives 
also the dynamic of this unique life— 
oneness with God. The reported peti- 
tions of Jesus are the focal points of his 
prayer-life, the record of an experience 
with the divine made intelligible to man 
in the concrete form of words. 

So, while our concern is not with 
forms or with words as such, the vocali- 
zation of prayer is a supreme necessity 
of spiritual experience and of ethical 
advance. As Dr. Jowett truly says: 
“Prayer is the summing up of the 
Christian life in a definite act which is 
at once inward and outward, the power 
of which on the character, like that of 
any other act, is proportioned to its 
intensity. The imagination of doing 
rightly adds little to our strength. 
Even the wish to do so is not necessarily 
accompanied by a change of heart. But 
in prayer we imagine, and wish, and 
perform, all in one. Our imperfect 
resolutions are offered up to God; our 
weakness becomes strength; our words, 
deeds.” Prayer is thus the focal point of 
the soul’s state; it is the realization in 
definite experience of the totality of 
spiritual inclination and desire. By the 
act of prayer the soul commits itself, 
takes its stand, crosses an ethical 
Rubicon. Witness the method used at 
rescue missions to have the penitent pray 
for himself. It is sound doctrine and 
sound usage as well. Things are hazy, 
uncertain, until reduced to words. The 
mind, thronged with a multitude of con- 
flicting thoughts and desires, or wavering 
between opposite decisions, definitely 
selects one and projects it in utterance— 
silent or aloud. Instantly the fog 
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clears and the thing uttered, the fact or 
principle, stands out in bold relief. It 
is as though many people were moving in 
the mist around us; vaguely we know 
who they are and their relation to us, 
but we cannot see them distinctly. We 
call, and lo! our friend stands beside 
us and we grasp his hand. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in his illuminating 
series of studies on “The Meaning of 
Prayer,” says: “Only to one who prays 
can God make himself vivid.” We 
must speak with him if he is to become 
“not merely an idea held in the mind 
but a Presence recognized in the life.” 
It is on the basis of such facts that 
we commonly urge that prayer is 
definite petition, whether spoken aloud 
or mentally framed. Its character as 
prayer is evidenced by its being uttered 
in the consciousness of the presence of 
God. It is our explicit assurance that 
God exists, that he enters into relation- 
ship with us and that at a given moment 
we are communing with him. There is 
no such thing as prayer, as we ordinarily 
consider it, to the atheist; God is ruled 
out of his universe. If, in the stress of 
some great sorrow or in response to some 
upheaval at the center of his being he 
cries out to God, then he is not an atheist, 
for that moment at least. But the athe- 
ist as well as the Christian desires 
righteousness, and if the essential differ- 
ence between the moral impulses of 
two men so fundamentally at variance 
in their theory can be stated at all 
it must be in terms of God-consciousness. 
The Holy Spirit, working in the heart 
of man, leads him through good to 
God. Whenever a man surges toward 
the right he is moving Godward, and it 
was the purpose of Jesus to foster and 


develop such aspirations and give them 
completeness and meaning in himself 
as the revealer of the Father. The 
prodigal left the swine-heap because 
he was alone and miserable and degraded, 
but he left it to go to his father. Chris- 
tianity is not only right life, but right 
life through the believer’s relationship 
to God in Christ. The consciousness 
of God is the encyclopaedia of right. 

In his timely book, The Practice of 
Salvation, Patterson Dubois seeks to dis- 
entangle the simple gospel idea trans- 
lated by our word “salvation,” or “save,” 
from “the theological thicket which has 
grown up about it.” He states that 
in none of the great creeds of Christen- 
dom is the word defined. In ordinary 
religious parlance its implications are 
those of insurance against pain or penalty 
after death. But in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus salvation had a meaning 
for the present. It is entrance upon a 
life of righteousness, brotherly love, and 
trustful dependence upon God the 
Father. It emphasizes the here and 
now, although its full realization is in 
the future, when the redeemed, released 
from earthly limitations, shall enter 
upon new conditions in the resurrection 
life (Luke 20:34-36). A man is saved 
from something and this implies ¢o or for 
something; he is saved from sin, selfish 
living, uselessness as far as spiritual 
values are concerned, to righteousness, 
unselfishness, and for the purposes of the 
Kingdom. The piece of silver of Luke 
15:8-10 was lost, not alone because its 
owner could not tell precisely where it 
lay, but because for the time being it was 
useless for the purpose for which it was 
made; it was sought because it had 
present, immediate value and use. It is 
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significant that Tyndale, “the plough- 
boy’s translator,” in some forty or more 
passages where the word “salvation” 
occurs in the King James Version, uses 
instead “health.” So, salvation is 
“whole-th,” or “wholeness,” entirety, 
completeness. “Full salvation,” says 
Dubois, “is complete health—the whole 
man at his best—body, mind, soul, and 
in his best relation to his fellows.” 

The saved man, then, is the whole 
man, the man whose complete self in 
this present world is devoted to the serv- 
ice of God. The entire economy of his 
being seeks moral and spiritual ends. 
The importance of such an emphasis is 
evident. A man, in his thought-life, 
must be in accord with the will of God, 
which is the will for good. When like 
Paul he finds himself in the grip of 
tendencies that inhibit right action he 
will cry out with the great apostle, 
“The good which I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I prac- 
tice,”’ but he will not, any more than did 
Paul, placidly consent to such a dichot- 
omy of his life and surrender the citadel 
of his soul to “the law of sin.” He 
seeks with his mind “‘to serve the law 
of God” and resolutely purposes to be 
“led by the Spirit of God,” confessing 
that though he knows not how to pray as 
he ought, the Spirit will help his infirm- 
ity. One thing he comes to know right 
well: that sin, if it is to be denied 
power, must be refused place in his life, 
and that will mean his thought-life. 

We come, then, to a twilight zone 
of divine fellowship. If by prayer we 
mean only those states of mind when we 
consciously invoke the blessing, the 
guidance, the “giving” of God, then our 
prayer-life will necessarily be greatly 
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restricted. There are moments, many 
of them, when we sit in the presence of 
great ideals and spiritual appreciations, 
when our spirits commune with matters 
eternal and wonderful, when thoughts 
of God—his goodness, majesty, provi- 
dence, and will for us—surge round us 
like a great sea. With our Bible on our 
knees we contemplate the lives of the 
saints of old, while there unfolds before 
us the drama of the Passion from its 
beginnings in the heart of God to its 
culmination at Calvary and its exempli- 
fication in the spiritual heroes of the 
early church. Wonder, humility, exalta- 
tion, penitence—a thousand chords are | 
struck on the organ of the soul before 
we bow the head or kneel in realized 
petition to the Father. Who shall say 
that these soul pilgrimages are not 
prayer! To urge that at one moment 
we are listening to God and that at 
another we are speaking to him is but to 
endeavor to divide the indivisible and 
seek to make a dualism of what is funda- 
mentally a unity. Such a distinction 
simply presents both sides of the equa- 
tion and makes clear certain phases 
of our experience at the point where 
we become more acutely conscious of our 
relationship to God, and more vividly 
aware of his presence. An attitude of 
soul is as much an approach to God as a 
formulated petition. It may be more 
vague, somewhat less real, and thereby 
so much less an entire commitment to 
spiritual desire and purpose, but it is 
not less known to God. The sunbeam 
that streams through my study window 
is more vivid and intense, and has more 
actinic power in the realm of photog- 
raphy, than the diffused rays that 
illumine every nook of the room, but it 
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partakes no more of the character of 
light than they do. 

Prayer is not to be restricted to con- 
scious communication with the divine. 
Through the totality of our spiritual 
experience a direction has been given 
to thought and will habits and the flow of 
subconscious energy is a goodward, God- 
ward. It tends toward things of right- 
eousness and thereby accomplishes 
spiritual, moral, and even physical 
results, which are themselves answers 
to prayer. Although by the very nature 
of the case the unspoken prayers of 
Jesus are not recorded, unless we 
assume that he afterward related his 
spiritual experience to one of his biog- 
raphers, yet we know that his life 
flowed in oneness with God’s, as he 
so often declared. This unity did not 
depend upon vocal or consciously pe- 
titional states, although frequently so 
expressed. Our deepest experiences 
elude definition and description; they 
cannot be arrested and made to sit as 
subjects for our verbal photography. 
The Spirit himself makes intercession for 
us “with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” 

Let us take two illustrations from 
practical life. We intensely desire a 
thing; for instance, the recovery of a 
loved one who hovers between life and 
death. Our whole being seems to cry 
out, “This is what I wish!” We mur- 
mur aloud “Oh, that he would recover!” 
Then, bowing the head, we consciously 
direct our desire to God—* Father, 
if it be thy will, restore him to health!” 
Upon reflection we are prone to ask: 
Does the yearning become prayer only 
when there is conscious and expressed 
word or thought ? 


Again, we are at our business and 
planning a certain transaction which we 
frankly perceive to be morally wrong. 
We intensely desire to have it succeed, 
for it would mean money in our pocket. 
We pause over a pile of papers and say 
to a friend, “I do hope this thing goes 
through!” So far we have duplicated 
the first experience; we are desirous of 
the thing and we have given expression 
to this in a spoken word. The next step 
is to direct a prayer to God—“O Lord, 
make me successful in this undertak- 
ing!”” Would we take it? I doubt 
it very much. The insincerity, the 
hollowness, the very profanity of such 
a petition would choke our utterance, for 
we would not dare formally to pray for a 
thing which we knew to be morally 
wrong. 

It is evident that we must take into 
account every step of the experience. 
Prayer is soul attitude, volitional direc- 
tion, as well as formal petition. By 
refusing to utter a prayer, as we com- 
monly understand prayer, we do not 
minimize the wrong of the contemplated 
act or appreciably lessen the damage 
done to our moral natures. 

Says Phillips Brooks: “A prayer, in 
its simplest definition, is merely a wish 
turned heavenward.” Now, if by prayer 
I mean the framing of such desires as I 
may conscientiously breathe to God, 
there remain a multitude of purposes 
and desires that are motive facts for me 
but which I do not allow actualization in 
my conscious approach to the Father, 
forgetting that God does not deal with a 
trunkated experience but with a com- 
plete, an absolute, life. I cannot say to 
him: “This is what I ask for,” and to 
myself: ‘This is what I wish.” What 
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of those wishes that we would not dare 
to turn heavenward? The truth is that 
we have here two streams of prayer, one 


‘that we allow utterance and one that 


we seek, it may be sincerely, to forget 
or disregard, but one we too often permit 
free course, once we have risen from our 
knees. The hidden desire of the heart 
has damned many a prayer at the 
moment of its utterance, for thus we 
have violated “the moral condition out 
of which alone true prayer can spring” — 
absolute sincerity, perfect truthfulness. 
Our lips frame the petition of which our 
ideals approve: “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God!” while at the foundation 
of our vocal structure of prayer there 
rumbles the unvoiced wish that will soon 
crumble to the ground this fair temple 
of our words. “In prayer the lips ne’er 
act the winning part without the sweet 
concurrence of the heart.” 

In the realm of moral achievement 
these factors are indisputable. “Create 
in me a clean heart!’’—the petition sobs 
from our lips, welling out of an over- 
flowing heart. If the answer to such a 
prayer is to be continuous in experience, 
then the cause, i.e., the prayer itself, 
the state or feeling of desire, must 
continue likewise. The wish to be well, 
to be happy, to be resigned to God’s 
will, must extend beyond the moment of 
utterance and last as long as the thing 
for which we pray is to last. Conscious 
effort, concentration, attention, may be 
given up and we may fall back upon the 
subconscious, the continuing wish of the 
heart that such and such be so, linked 
with the sincere faith that God is al- 
ready answering the formulated prayer 
that was the focal point of our fellow- 
ship with him. This is continuing in the 


spirit of prayer—a matter much spoken 
about but little realized. Reverently we 
may say that unless the wish for purity 
is constant, the prayer can have little 
power with God. It surely has little 
value for ourselves, for we cannot mask 
our insincerity behind a soul commit- 
ment which we meant to be but tempo- 
rary. If werealized the truth we should 
discover that we were in the same 
terrible position in which Hamlet’s step- 
father found himself: “Pray I can not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong 
intent, And, like a man to double 
business bound, I stand in pause where 
I shall first begin, and both neglect.” 
In kindred vein we are reminded of 
Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner”: 
I looked to heaven and tried to pray, 
But or ever a prayer had gush’t, 
A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

If we consider only the reaction upon 
ourselves of such malpractice of prayer 
it should give us serious pause. In 
praying a man is not dealing with phan- 
toms of the imagination, “but with real 
energies which work like other energies, 
in harmony with the order of the uni- 
verse.” Professor Ladd, in speaking of 
the interrelation of physical and spirit- 
ual, the causal power of prayer in effect- 
ing physical change, says: “No most 
interior, unheard whisper, or even mut- 
tered thought of prayer, could then fail 
of its record in some corresponding 
physical event.”” Samuel McComb, in 
his suggestive book Christianity and the 
Modern Mind, writing on “The New 
Belief in Prayer,” avers it a common- 
place of psychology “that mind and 
body constitute a unity, that for every 
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thought and feeling, however slight, 
there is a corresponding nervous event.” 
These physical changes are of far- 
reaching value; witness the therapeutic 
efficacy of faith-healing and prayer- 
healing cults. If as truly “spiritual” 
men we believe that God has expressed 
himself in the laws that constitute our 
being, then the wish that is a prayer has 
at least this effect and answer—a change 
in the nervous system and through the 
nervous system the entire physical or- 
ganism, and thus a sure forming or 
re-forming of character, which is self. 
This is no attempt to take advanced 
ground or to question any of the religious 
fundamentals. Rather it is an attempt 
to state clearly the spiritual conditions 
that accompany, condition, and are 
inseparable from the great, divine fact 
of prayer. It does not connote a vague 
pantheism, nor is it linked with any 
scientific rationalism that seeks to reduce 
prayer to the lowest terms of indi- 
vidualism. It does not make prayer 
a mere psychic force whose only result 
is the reaction upon the petitioner, and 
it does not impersonalize the divine 
relationship. What it does dois to make 
constant this relationship in terms of 
essential spirituality, by urging that our 
every thought and impulse is in vital, 


organic connection with God in whom 
“‘we live and move and have our being.” 
Only by realizing these truths can we 
come into efficient fellowship with the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Certain thoughts are prayers,” says 
Victor Hugo. Why not all thoughts, 
purposes, and wishes, if it is indeed 
“the mind that prays to him’? Said 
Henri-Frederic Amiel, in that beautifully 
mystical journal that breathed the 
unguessed tragedy of his inner life: 
“Sensation may be a prayer.” If this 
seems to carry the matter too far below 
the horizon of our experience, we can at 
least find in the book of prayers written 
for “little men and women” by the 
gentle John Martin, a coat of words that 
will fit almost any belief: 
I’m sure you often wish a Wish, 
Which is all right to do; 
And very often things you wish 
Are apt to come to you. 
A Wish is just a sort of Prayer, 
And Prayers are Wishes, too; 
So why not pray an earnest Wish 
And see it all come true? 


If prayer is the wish of the soul, how 
zealously must I guard the issues of my 
heart and ask that it be kept with all 
diligence in the thoughts and desires 
and purposes of good alone! 
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SOME METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF THE 
MODERN OLD TESTAMENT EXEGETES 


IRA M. PRICE, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago 


In the former article we made a 
rapid survey of the chief principles 
which characterized the six periods of 
exegesis antecedent to our own. We 
are now ready to consider in a more 
appreciative frame of mind some of the 
principles and methods which should be 
adopted by the up-to-date exegete of 
our own times. 


I. The Textual Criticism 


The first problem which meets the 
modern exegete is the determination of 
the Hebrew text which must lie at the 
basis of his interpretation. It is a well- 
known fact that the best Hebrew text 
in use today dates from a comparatively 
recent time. The oldest dated Hebrew 
manuscript known to scholars is the 
St. Petersburg codex of 916 a.p. All 
the principal versions, Septuagint, Vul- 
gate, Syriac, Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, were translated from the 
Hebrew text centuries before the date 
of this manuscript. 

Again, it is significant that all known 
Hebrew manuscripts are in practical 
agreement; that is, their differences are 
mainly only such as might have arisen 
within a few centuries through scribal 
errors of various kinds. The inference 
readily follows that there either must 
have been some radical movement to 
destroy all manuscripts which differed 
from the selected standard ones, or else 
an attempt was made to make all 


agree on fundamental points. The 
former seems to be the more plausible 
hypothesis. 

The next step is to compare this 
Hebrew text with the best text of the 
several versions which are valuable to 
the textual critic. The exegete cannot 
do more than accept the results of the 
best textual experts who have devoted 
years to determining the best readings 
in the several versions which should be of 
value in his research. Having adopted 
a text, say, of the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, and the Syriac, the exegete insti- 
tutes a comparison between his best 
Hebrew text and these several versions. 
While there is usually almost full agree- 
ment, the variations between the texts 
are often so startling that he must con- 
clude that they are not such as could be 
ascribed merely to the errors of copyists. 
The versions sometimes contain a word 
or a passage not found at all in the 
Hebrew text, and the Hebrew text 
occasionally has items not found in the 
versions. 

Now the problem of the exegete is, 
after comparison and the application of 
certain established rules of textual criti- 
cism, so to reconstruct, if necessary, the 
Hebrew text as to make it, in his judg- 
ment, as near as possible to the original 
Hebrew text. The simplest principles 
for use at this stage are those advocated 
and employed by Westcott and Hort 
(New Testament in Original Greek, p. 22): 
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“‘(1) That reading which seems to lie at 
the basis of all the variations and 
incorporates the best that is in them will 
be preferred; (2) the most difficult 
reading is more likely to be correct from 
the natural tendency of the scribe to 
make his text as easy and intelligible as 
possible, and the natural process of 
simplification in transmission; (3) the 
reading most in accordance with the 
context and especially with the style and 
the usage of the author and his times, is 
to be preferred. This is the principle 
of consistency and intrinsic probability.” 
While this process is being worked out 
the exegete has kept in mind and applied 
certain well-known laws of transmission, 
such as those that account for errors of 
copyists, of hearing and seeing, of letters 
similar in form and sound, repetition 
of words, omission of words in passing 
from line to line, and many other errors 
which any of us make when we try to 
copy a few pages verbatim. Other 
critics would advocate other principles 
by which our text could be determined. 

Having determined upon the text 
to be adopted, the exegete plunges into 
the interpretation. He must keep in 
mind for himself and still more for his 
hearers and readers that he is dealing 
with an ancient tongue, which was 
spoken and written by a people whose 
intellectual horizon was limited to a 
small section of Southwestern Asia. 
Their vocabulary embraced only about 
6,000 words and 1,800 roots as compared 
with Greek with its 80,000+ words. 
The vocabulary was so limited that we 
can scarcely understand how it could 
be sufficient to express the ideas which 
the Old Testament conveys to us in its 
history, prophecy, poetry, and laws. 


The lack of proper tenses, expressed by 
different forms, so essential in the classic 
tongues, gives the Hebrew an elasticity 
that is quite lacking in any language out- 
side the Semitic field. Then the words 
in Hebrew in their primitive meanings 
are practically a series of pictures, so 
vivid and striking that they can be 
appreciated only by those who know the 
language. The exegete, then, in trans- 
ferring these pictures into the English 
language must often use a clumsy para- 
phrase, for the beauties of the figure are 
not immediately translatable into any 
foreign tongue. The finesse of the 
language cannot be seen or appreciated 
except by a person who has so acquired 
a knowledge of it as to feel the richness 
of its thought and the beauty of its 
expression. 

The exegete must not now sit down 
and in cold blood dissect and interpret 
any text which he has decided to be 
the best. There is another element 
that can never be disregarded in his 
work. In any kind of literature except 
straight history, laws, and proverbs— 
which may be handled as a student 
handles a stiff in a dissecting room— 
he must regard the living speaker or 
writer whose pulse throbs through the 
words. In reading any prophetic dis- 
courses, psalms, addresses, narratives 
of thrilling events, the exegete must be 
conscious of a kind of silence that 
shines through the text. In the 2,500 or 
more years’ distance from the speaker we 
have lost some of the most effective 
elements of the original discourse. 

Where is the sound of the speaker’s 
voice? Was it harsh, soft, or musical ? 
Where are the gestures in which the 
Oriental delights to enforce his speech ? 
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What was the glance of the eye as he 
rebuked the wayward people, or pleaded 
for them to return to their God? What 
facial expression did he employ to win or 
to warn his hearers? These human 
throbs have all passed irrevocably into 
oblivion. Still, these vanished elements 
are today the very things that give life, 
vivacity, and a throbbing interest to 
anything that is said or written. But 
in the Old Testament we are left to 
our imaginations to picture the most 
living characteristics of its most human 
documents. 

Now that his preparations have 
been made, the exegete has two specific 
things to do: to determine from the 
text (1) what was in the author’s mind 
when he spoke it, and (2) what impres- 
sion he intended to convey to the hearers 
of his day. 

Both tasks carry with them not simply 
the verse which he is intending to inter- 
pret, but the entire section of the narra- 
tive which seems to deal with one theme. 
He must consider not simply the 
grammatical and syntactical relations 
of words, but the logical or rhetorical 
thought-relations of this verse to the 
others, and to the entire narrative or 
book. Such a process necessitates a 
careful analysis of the writer’s thought 
from the point of view of an oriental 
mind, and not of the more logical and 
less picturesque occidental mind. 

This analysis, too, should present 
in good form the teachings which the 
narrative wishes to enforce upon the 
people for whom the speaker or writer 
spoke or wrote. Then the exegete 
should separate the purely ancient and 
temporal elements from the permanent 
and fixed elements of truth that are good 
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for all time. He should be able to show 
us how the moral and religious qualities 
of the text interpreted have value for our 
day and generation and thus make his 
work a living thing in this far-off time 
and age. 


2. The Historical Criticism 


When the exegete shall have been 
successful in determining his Hebrew 
text, and in interpreting it on the best 
principles of exegesis known to the 
modern exegete, he can turn his atten- 
tion to the larger and more complicated 
problems of historical criticism. In 
passing from the realm of the textual 
to the historical areas he is rising from 
the foundation to the superstructure of 
his work, wherein he must determine 
many-sided and far-reaching issues 
regarding the document upon which such 
close work had first to be done. 

These so-called historical problems 
are presented in different orders and 
in different combinations. Whatever 
their consecution, the exegete cannot 
afford to leave out any of the vital 
issues whose omission would vitiate the 
final result of his processes. 

In the initial stage of his work he 
assumes that he has before him a human 
document written in a human language 
by fallible human hands; that it was 
written for human understanding, and 
hence intended to convey some specific 
idea or ideas. He has no right to 
assume for it as a written document 
any supernatural origin, or infallible 
transmission from age to age. He has 
no choice as to its human origin and 
human meaning. 

Historical criticism applies to every 
document the so-called historical test. 
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Does the evidence gathered from the 
writing itself, from hints, references, and 
direct statements, substantiate its claim 
to a certain historical position? Do 
the clues given in quotations from this 
document confirm its claim to that 
position? Do references to it from 
other documents tend to settle the 
question? If so, the next problem 
to be determined is the historical 
background. Do the author’s state- 
ments reveal in its literary form the 
background upon which the writer 
could paint the political and religious 
features of his day? Are the move- 
ments of the age otherwise well enough 
known to assure us that we have the 
proper canvas upon which the author 
sketches his scenes? The age of the 
writing is so worked into the historical 
background, that the one almost in- 
volves the other. If the authorship is 
of any significance, we now search 
about for an author in an age where 
his activity would count for the most 
in the historical criticism of the whole. 
If the document were composed at 
an age subsequent to the events nar- 
rated, the evidences therefor must be 
pointed out. 

Closely related to the age of composi- 
tion is the occasion of the book in hand, 
which stirred up the speaker to utterance. 
What was the historical, political or 
religious motive, either or all, in the 
speaker’s mind that led him to speak or 
write the narrative under consideration ? 
Our knowledge of any ancient period is 
fragmentary and scrappy at best, with 
chasms and ravines that must be bridged 
by conjectures of self-evident value to 
the reader. We can paint no perfect 
picture of any past age, either of the 


political or of the religious agitations 
of the day, which we can use with 
certainty as the background of the 
activity of any poet, prophet, or his- 
torian. 

The next question that plies for a solu- 
tion is the authenticity of the document 
in hand. Is the author’s name given, 
or is it anonymous? Could it have 
been written by another than the one 
whose name is mentioned? Or is it a 
compilation of some later editor? 
Though these questions are usually 
applied to any human document in 
ordinary literature, the use of them 
in Scripture is not only appropriate 
but necessary if we are to proceed in an 
orderly manner to solve our questions. 
Right here we are met with battalions 
of foes to our questions who maintain 
that tradition must be given the deciding 
vote in fixing the authenticity of any 
Old Testament document. At this the 
exegete must demur, for there is scarcely 
a book of the Old Testament to which 
tradition has not ascribed one or more 
authors. If we question the traditional 
authorship which the centuries have 
attached to a certain book, we do not, 
therefore, in any sense question its 
authenticity, which has to do with what 
the writing claims for itself. The super- 
scriptions of books, of psalms, are there- 
fore under suspicion until the origin of 
such superscription can be determined. 
Did the author put it there? Or was it 
the work of some late editor or com- 
piler? If the claims of the writing 
itself seem to be reliable and credible, 
and can stand all the tests ordinarily 


applied to such literary products, — 


we may affirm that our document is 
authentic. 
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Another question that looms large 
in the mind of the exegete is the integrity 
of the document. Is the writing a unit 
or is it composed of several pieces by 
the same author, or is it a collection of 
different authors? Is this the original 
document, or has it been changed or 
interpolated or modified to meet a later 
editor’s ideas, or the requirements of a 
later age? Can the glosses be dis- 
tinguished from the original material ? 
There are few writings in the Old Tes- 
tament which are a unit. There are 
many which are interpolated and modi- 
fied in such a way as to jeopardize 
their integrity. Few prophetic books 
can lay just claim to be the product of a 
single author, and yet these are not 
entirely free from interpolations. But 
the credibility of a document does not 
depend entirely on its integrity. The 
interpolations and additions may be 
just as true as the original text, but 
their statements may be simply of less 
weight because of their later origin. 
This being a question purely of literary 
integrity, it cannot affect our view of its 
canonical integrity. 

It is admitted on all hands that there 
are errors in Holy Writ—errors of 
scribes, errors of history, errors of 
science, errors in the present texts, and 
errors of literature. Whether there 
were such in the original autographs 
will never be known, and any discussion 
about it will be absolutely futile. But 
we are sure that such errors exist today, 
and in no small number. But do these 
mistakes and errors nullify or destroy 
the credibility of the Old Testament ? 
There is no claim to infallibility for 
any of its statements, and no attempt 
to shield it from the same charges that 


may be brought against a literary 
document of any past age. Its credi- 
bility must be put to the same test 
as any other piece of writing. Its aim 
is essentially religious and moral, and 
the tests to be applied must pertain 
to that realm. All other hints, state- 
ments, and references are of minor 
value, and must be so rated in our 
methods of testing them. The credi- 
bility of the Old Testament documents 
must be weighed in the balances of 
moral and religious values, if we are 
to find out their true status. 

Another problem that confronts us 
today is the ever-growing and expand- 
ing field of archaeology. At no distant 
day the archaeology of the Old Testa- 
ment will assume a new and increased 
importance in deciding the age of the 
books. The multiplied results of exca- 
vation and decipherment of ancient 
documents have given a new and far 
clearer meaning to many hitherto ob- 
scure hints regarding the manners and 
customs of the ancient Semitic peoples. 
The marvelous discoveries in these lines 
alone show how commentaries must be 
rewritten from age to age. If Bret 
Harte’s works, written in California 
fifty years ago, must be supplied with 
copious footnotes to explain customs 
current at that date, but now practically 
extinct in those regions, how much more 
must be required of the Old Testament 
exegete who would undertake to make 
plain the everyday customs of the 
Israelite in Palestine three thousand 
years ago. The customs and manners 


of the nearer Orient today are almost 


wholly foreign even to the modern 
tourist, whose blunders have often 
proved embarrassing if not entirely dis- 
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concerting to him in all his dealings with 
the natives. Everyday customs and 
manners varied from age to age, slightly 
perhaps, but enough so that with care- 
ful discrimination we can sometimes 
locate a particular writing. Now the 
prevalence of certain mores in any docu- 
ment may with other things aid in locat- 
ing it in time, and in giving it a color 
that is unmistakable in our sum-total of 
determinations. 

The last and most important in the 
test of historical criticism which must 
be applied to the document in hand is 
the literary style. This may be used 
narrowly or broadly. One no sooner 
begins his study of Hebrew literature 
than he discovers peculiarities of the 
Semitic mind. These must be regarded 
in any estimate set upon a piece of 
writing. As an example, the Hebrew 
usually states the results of an action, 
then proceeds to state the causes 
which produced them. For example, 
Genesis, chap. 10, describes the dis- 
tribution of the races upon the face 
of the known world. Then, as if asking 
himself how this came about, the writer 
recites in chap. 11 the story of the tower 
of Babel, and how it became the imme- 
diate cause of the Dispersion already 
given in chap. 1o. 

Again, the mind of the Old Testament 
Semite was not philosophical, but prac- 
tical. However much we Occidentals 
do to uncover the philosophy of the 
Hebrew mind, we shall be about as 
successful as that German professor who 
seemed to think that he found among the 
ancient Hebrews sufficient phenomena 
to write a book on the “Psychology of 
the Old Testament.” The wisdom of 
the sages in Proverbs mainly is made 


up of practical, everyday maxims, with 
no pretense at any philosophy of life or 
conduct. While it is true that we can 
discover his real philosophy of living, we 
are not warranted in attributing to him 
any formulation of that kind. 

The style of the literature often 
furnishes us the key to the general 
thought that is imbedded in it. If we 
deal with history we find a somewhat 
mechanical, set form of narration that 
has little elasticity. In fact, some of 
the records, particularly in Kings, read 
as if the writer had used a fixed blank 
in which he had filled up the vacancies 
with names, dates, and results. 

Then the more elastic and picturesque 
style of the prophets gives the exegete 
an elaborate playground for the display 
of his genius. The prophet was the 
freeman of the times. He used larger 
license than the poet and often roamed 
through the entire ranges of literary 
style. He turned from prose to poetry 
and vice versa with an ease and effect 
that stagger writers of today. So im- 
passionate was he in the utterance 
of his messages that we forget his sudden 
turn from one style to another. His 
words burn with passion and his figures 


of speech sparkle with gems of oriental ~ 


beauty. 

The exegete must remember that the 
prophet’s activity was most startling 
when crises or threatened crises were 


menacing Israel. At this time this man 


of God showed that his chief interest 
in his people was not political or national, 
but religious and moral. It was his task 
often to tear off the political mask,and 
expose to the view of the populace the 
real moral issue that it had covered. 
Though that issue was well known to his 
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contemporaries, it is too often obscure, 
indefinite, and even conjectural to us 
in these days. The exegete must use 
every means at his disposal to find out 
the real moral issue that opened the 
prophets’ mouth, and called forth such 
words of warning, admonition, and 
threat. Also beneath the political issue 
the prophet must determine in his own 
mind the motive that precipitated the 
crisis which he is trying to meet. The 
exegete must weigh the threatening 
utterances of the prophet, distinguish 
his flashes of genius, and discover the 
real pith of his message, as intended for 
the men of his day. Only a compre- 
hension of the conditions which he tried 
to meet, of the character of the persons 
involved in those conditions, and of the 
drastic methods necessary to stem the 
tide of national defection, can aid us in 
interpreting the full significance of his 
many-sided and sublime discourses. 

Another feature of the prophetic 

‘writings cannot be overlooked. The 
prophet sketched for his people ideals 
that were projected far into the future. 
His first and fundamental task was to be 
the ethical and religious teacher of his 
times. He painted these ideals on the 
imperfect and often badly creased and 
crooked canvases of his day; and they 
were often so intermingled with his 
sermons as to present difficulties of a 
peculiar kind to the interpreter of the 
whole body of discourses. 

When we have passed on narrative 
and prophetic literature, one more kind 
remains, viz., poetry. Hebrew and 
Semitic poetry is sui generis. It does 
not consist of either rhyme or rhythm 
in form, although many attempts have 
been made to establish the existence of 
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rhythm. Its prevailing characteristic is 
parallelism of thought, more or less com- 
plete. That is, two successive lines are 
either synonymous or antithetic in 
thought. An example of synonymous 
lines are these: 


Show me thy ways, O Jehovah; 
Teach me thy paths [Ps. 25:4]. 


An example of antithetic parallelism is: 


A good man shall obtain favor of Jehovah; 
But a man of wicked devices will he con- 
demn [Prov. 12:2]. 


A third kind of parallelism is designated 
synthetic, that is, the second member 
adds to, and rounds out the thought of, 
the first; this can be termed parallelism, 
however, only by a figure of speech. 
This is an example: 


Be thou exalted, O Jehovah, in thy 
strength: 

So will we sing and praise thy power 
[Ps. 21:13]. 


There are also several other less used 
kinds of parallels. But the principal 
item to be noted in poetry is that 
thought parallel is the axis upon which 
everything revolves. Thekind of poetry, 
the natural or artificial character of the 
verse, the thought, and the language 
itself, are fundamental in determining 
the age and the classification of any 
document. 

It must now be evident that the 
second great problem of the exegete in 
taking up any Old Testament document 
is to determine by the aid of the prin- 
ciples of historical criticism a list of 
fundamental matters regarding that 
document. Of these mention has been 


made of the historical background, occa- 
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sion, age, authorship, authenticity, in- 
tegrity, credibility, archaeology, and 
style. These need not be canvassed 
in any cast-iron order, but in such 
succession as seems best to ascertain 
the facts for the particular document in 
hand. 

In this rapid survey of the theme, 
only the chief principles, problems, and 
methods of the Old Testament exegete 
of the modern period could receive 
mention. The history of this science 
is replete with lessons of warning, with 
appeals to a broader view of the province 
of exegesis, and with aids toward elimi- 
nating from our field matters quite 
foreign to our problems, yet intrenched 


within the area of our study, as a result 
of blunders of the past. 

Our modern period has quite swept 
aside most of the excrescences of early 
periods and put to actual service those 
principles which have perpetual value. 
The established principles of historical 
criticism when rigidly enforced perform 
an invaluable task for the Old Testament 
exegete. As soon as he is sure of the 
general character of his document, he 
calls to his colors all the results of his- 
torical, archaeological, literary, and lin- 
guistic research, to win for us and for 
our times the truest and best thought im- 
bedded in the picturesque language of 
the Old Testament. 


WHAT ARE THE CHRISTIAN 
FUNDAMENTALS? 


REV. PAUL MOORE STRAYER, D.D. 
Rochester, New York 


We have published a number of articles dealing with the general topic that Dr. 
Strayer treats. The present contribution to this important matter comes from the point 
of view of a working pastor profoundly interested in the application of the principles 
of Christianity in our modern world. For the sake of interest this article might be 
compared with that of Rev. Philip Van Zandt in the December, 1915, “Biblical World.” 


It is singular that anyone should feel 
resentment at the phrase “Back to the 
Fundamentals.” No creative mind, 
however independent, can afford to 
ignore the groundwork of things. In 
the interest of real progress in religion 
and morals we must not depart from 
what is basal and essential. But some 
do mildly resent the phrase, because to 


those who shout it most loudly and per- 
sistently it seems to have an ecclesias- 
tical horizon and to point only to certain 
dogmas and practices which the church 
in the past has held to be indispensable. 
These more progressive minds decline 
to limit the faith and practice of 
today by the faith and practice of any 
yesterday. 
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For the fundamentals one must go 
back beyond the theological contro- 
versies of the nineteenth century and the 
revivalism of the eighteenth, back of the 
Reformation, and back of the church 
Fathers. There is no period in its his- 


. tory when the church taught only the 


fundamentals, and but few periods when 
it taught them mainly. Most of the 
time the church has given too much 
attention to speculative theology and 
metaphysics and wasted its enthusiasm 
on nonessentials. The apostasy for 
which men have been punished with 
death was the heresy of belief and not of 
life; the greatest offense against Chris- 
tendom was in matters of opinion and 
not of morals. In the ancient Jewish 
church persons were stoned for adultery; 
in the Catholic church, Romanist and 
Protestant, men were excommunicated 
or burned for a difference of opinion. 

To know what is fundamental to our 
religion we must go direct to its source, 
the Holy Scriptures, and in particular 
the words and life of Jesus. From this 
clear source we must learn what God 
requires of us. In the summary of the 
Old Testament, it is “to do justly and 
to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with God.” In the final summing up 
of Jesus it is, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind” and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” These are the ultimate funda- 
mentals and the church has never taught 
them insistently and expectantly and 
to the exclusion of lesser things. 

The social order in which the Chris- 
tian life is to be lived is known by Jesus 
as the “Kingdom of God” in which 
God’s will is to be done on earth as in 


heaven, but the church has never heartily 
and unreservedly committed itself to 
this great doctrine. Not a new world 
but another world, not a redeemed 
society but the rescue of individual souls 
for the future heaven, is the gospel 
preached with tenderness and power by 
the church of the past. So far as the 
church is concerned, “Forward to the 
Fundamentals” would be a more appro- 
priate phrase. 

According to Scripture and to Jesus 
the real fundamentals are those which 
have to do with life rather than with 
dogma. “To obey is better than sacri- 
fice” comes down to us even from the 
earlier and less ethical stage of the Jew- 
ish religion. “Hate the evil and love 
the good and establish judgment in the 
gates,” said a later prophet, and then, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, I hate, I despise 
your feasts and I will take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies.” Still more 
direct and personal is the word of Jesus, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” And 
yet the phrase “Back to the Funda- 
mentals” is commonly used to denote 
only some statement of religious belief, 
apparently with no reference to religious 
duty and Christian conduct. 

In any case, our authorities in matters 
of practice and doctrine are first the 
Bible and then the church. Most of 
us accept their authority, not because 
of any magical origin of the Bible or of 
any ex cathedra quality inhering in the 
church, but because the Bible and the 
church are depositories of human expe- 
rience. Here we find the experiences 
of men who admittedly knew God best 
and were most responsive to his spirit. 
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We believe the Bible to be “the word 
of God”—that is, the word which he 
spoke to the souls of the men best fitted 
to hear, who under the limitations of all 
poets and historians and philosophers 
have recorded for us that sublime 
experience. 

The church also in its history and 
development is the product of experience, 
the experience of the men most devoted 
to Jesus Christ. Church councils and 
the creeds express in some poor fashion 
the experience of the church, and only 
so far have they any word of authority. 
What a man believes has an immediate 
bearing upon how he lives, and if creeds 
told all that a man believes they would 
be of incalculable value in showing the 
spiritual development of man and in 
supplying a guide as to what experience 
has shown to be fundamental. But 
unfortunately the experience of believers 
has found its way only in small measure 
into the creeds of Christendom, for they 
deal more with matters of speculation 
than with the affairs of the spirit. In 
so far as councils and creeds were affected 
by pride of opinion and Greek dialectic 
they cease to be authoritative. Expe- 
rience is what we must have for our 
guidance. The race’s experience of God 
is authority for each member of the race 
and, since that includes Jesus’ experience 
of God, the only authority outside of 
one’s own soul. : 

The truth of every doctrine must be 
tested by experience. There is no such 
thing as an abstraction which is spelled 
with capitals and called “The Truth.” 
Thoughts, ideas, beliefs are true, and 
we know them to be true because they 
are verified by our experience, because 
they satisfy our whole nature. As Pro- 


fessor Dulles points out, the one element 
that characterizes the mind in making 
judgments which we accept as true is 
satisfaction. Fichte says, “When I 
pass a judgment I have a feeling of cer- 
tainty,” and speaking broadly we accept 
as true that which satisfies the mind, that 
which meets the test of experience. Of 
course experience has to be rationalized. 
Not abnormal experiences or occasional 


experiences but the reasonable life of 


man is the test of truth. So Paulsen 
says, “The one road to truth is the 
rationalizing of experience.” 

. Some truths we accept on the author- 
ity of others because we have learned to 
trust them and because we believe that 
they would not announce as true what 
had not been verified by experience. 
Some truths we accept on the authority 
of the Bible, because so far as the Scrip- 
tures have been tested by life we have 
found them verifiable in experience. We 
have acquired such confidence in the 
Bible, first, through our confidence in 
those who tell us that it is trustworthy, 
and, secondly, through our own trial of 
its truth, that we accept as our own the 
experience of God which its writers had 
and recorded. Jesus is an absolute norm 
of what is true because what he says 
finds a response in the heart of man. 
His teachings are self-evidencing, they 
ring true, they are verified by our best 
experience. 

I go a step farther. Religious doc- 
trines are to be set down as fundamental 
or as nonessential according to their 
effect upon life and conduct. Here it is 
not enough to discover those that, in the 
words of Professor Orr, satisfy one’s 
‘intellectual necessities,” or to be con- 
tent, in Mr. Balfour’s words, with “the 
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satisfaction of our intellectual ideals.” 
A religious truth must satisfy the whole 
nature. Even though it be acceptable 
to the reason, it is not essential unless it 
touches the will and quickens the spirit 
as well as clears the mind. That is to 
say, it is not only its believableness or 
even its truthfulness that makes a 
Christian doctrine fundamental, but 
its value for Christian living. A large 
group of Christians may be intellectually 
satisfied by some religious dogma, but 
they cannot insist that it is fundamental 
unless its acceptance or rejection modi- 
fies the Christian life. 

In looking for what is fundamental in 


“Christian doctrine we must therefore 


find what is fundamental to Christian 
living. Not the doctrines which are 
best attested by church councils are the 
fundamentals, but those which in the 
experience of the church have helped 
men to be Christian. Some dogmas 
which have been hotly championed by 
the church have in that very fact made 
men less Christian because intolerant 
and cruel. And every doctrine which 
makes men contentious, which prevents 
the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, and temperance—is 
by that fact proclaimed a nonessential, 
if not a non-Christian, doctrine. 

If this principle is correct it must be 
applied to the most hallowed teachings 
of the church and the result of the test 
must be accepted honestly and fear- 
lessly. Christian faith cannot suffer 
any real loss if we allow a large liberty 
of opinion on all matters that are not 
essential to Christian conduct. For 
faith impinges immediately on life 
and very largely affects conduct, while 


opinion does not. Stated conversely, 
whatever does not register in conduct 
is a matter of opinion, not of faith, and 
a rational universe permits a wide di- 
vergence in matters of opinion. It is 
only in morals that a wide divergence 
would be occasion for alarm. Men 
may hold entirely different views of 
Christology, but if they live the life of 
Jesus they are alike Christian; an 
immoral life, however, is not more or less 
Christian according as a man is Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian. 

As an illustration of how the prin- 
ciple applies, take the doctrine of election. 
It has been a mighty force in human 
experience. In its old Jewish form it 
incased Judaism in a shell which saved 
it from the debasing tendencies of the 
pre-Christian period and preserved 
the kernel of prophetic religion. As 
preached by Calvin and his school, it 
released the mind from thraldom and 
created modern democracy. The com- 
mon people accepted the divine right 
of kings and their own wretched lot as 
if it were divinely appointed, until the 
sturdy belief that they were elect of 
God gave them a contempt for the pomp 
and circumstance of earthly potentates. 
Calvinism made the Huguenots and 
the Puritans, William the Silent and 
Cromwell. And yet the doctrine of 
election is not a fundamental of Chris- 
tianity, because in ordinary times you 
cannot tell by the life men live, any 
more than by the hymns they write, 
whether they are Calvinistic or Arminian. 

The doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment is of course not fundamental, for 
while in some cases fear is a deterrent 
from wrongdoing the fear of hell has 
never been a permanent incentive 
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to right living. Many devout and 
thoughtful minds do not give any place 
in their theology to a personal devil 
because it seems a denial of monotheism, 
or to a future hell of torment because it 
seems a denial of God’s love. By the 
test of life no eschatological dogma is 
fundamental except the simple faith in 
personal immortality. 

But if the principle is correct it 
applies not only to those doctrines which 


divide evangelicals, but to those on™ 


which they agree, and even to those 
most precious of all doctrines which 
cluster about the person of Christ. The 
Apostles’ Creed represents such a body 
of doctrine. It is the simplest of the 
ecumenical creeds. It lends itself as 
no other to use in common worship, for 
it presents fewest difficulties to the aver- 
age mind. But even the Apostles’ 
Creed fails, I think, to satisfy the stand- 
ards of Jesus or even to meet the single 
test of the Lord’s Prayer, for it gives too 
great emphasis to speculative belief and 
does not record the church’s belief as 
to Christian living. It says nothing 
about duty and service and speaks no 
word of that glorious faith in the King- 
dom of God which Christian believers 
are to establish. But without regard 
to what it omits let us see how our 
principle applies to what it contains. 
Which of the doctrines in this creed are 
fundamental, and which are the doc- 
trines as to which a difference of opinion 
is allowable ? 

“T believe in God” is fundamental, 
for it has an immediate bearing upon 
life. The editor of the Wall Street 
Journal said that the man who believes 
in God is a better man to do business 
with than one who has no such faith. 


Real faith in God, who knows and cares 
and to whom we must give account, is at 
the basis of every strong and serene and 
useful life. Without it no man can live 
his life at his best. It is therefore 
essential and fundamental. 

“And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
our Lord”: that is fundamental, for the 
God in whom we believe is the God of 
Jesus. We know God in terms of 
Christ. Through the historic Jesus we 
understand the eternal Father and learn 
how to live a godly life. If we believe 
in Christ the deepest questions of the 
soul about duty and the unseen are 
answered. As Browning puts it, 


I say the acknowedgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All problems in the world, and out of it. 


Belief in Christ is therefore fundamental. 

But what of the beliefs about Christ 
which follow: that he was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
that being dead he rose the third day and 
ascended into heaven from whence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead? Certainly these are hallowed 
beliefs, dear to the heart of many devout 
followers of Christ. Certainly they 
may be found in the New Testament. 
But do they have an immediate effect 
on Christian conduct? Are they neces- 
sary to Christian living? You can tell 
from a man’s life whether he believes 
in God and whether he believes in Christ 
as Master and Lord, but can you tell 
from a man’s life whether he believes 
in the virgin birth? Now if such a 
belief does not register in a man’s con- 
duct and you have to question him 
further as to how he stands on the doc- 
trine, it may not be said that a man 
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cannot be a Christian without believing 
in the virgin birth. And if a man can 
be a Christian without holding a par- 
ticular doctrine, it may not be said that 
that doctrine is fundamental. Highly 
attested, important, desirable, and gen- 
erally accepted it may be, but not 
fundamental. 

“TI believe in the Holy Ghost” is 
fundamental, because once more we 
cannot live our life at its best without 
faith in the presence and help of God’s 
Spirit. “TI believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints,” is 
fundamental, for the very faith we are 
trying to utter is based on human 
brotherhood and the fellowship and 
comradeship of Christ’s followers. “I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins; the 
life everlasting,” is fundamental, because 
of the immense, immediate effect these 
beliefs have on living. But “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body,’ that is, 
the same physical body of flesh and 
bone with which we descend into the 
gtave—the meaning that was given to 
these words when they were written, and 
is still given by some people—is not 
fundamental, because it does not affect 
life and conduct. Life everlasting is the 
essential thing; in a body of flesh if in 
God’s wisdom that is the best medium 
for the immortal soul, or in a spiritual 
body if that is more congenial to infinity 
and divinity. 

To be a Christian one must be a fol- 
lower of Christ. One may be devoutly 
religious and follow some other way to 
God, but to be a Christian one must 
believe in Christ and take him as Mas- 
ter and Lord. Now if one take Christ 
as Master and Lord, there are certain 
beliefs about Christ to which he must 


hold because they are essential to Chris- 
tian living. And these no thoughtful 
man who is familiar with Christ and who 
knows the effect of his personality upon 
the world will refuse to accept. 

The Jewish Bible plus the New Tes- 
tament is the sacred book of our religion 
—not infallible, but a trustworthy record 
of God’s dealing with a nation that had 
a unique genius for religion, and a trust- 
worthy record of the revelation which 
came through Jesus the Christ. The 
Bible is therefore authoritative in mat- 
ters of belief and conduct. This Jesus 
to whom the Bible bears witness shows 
to us as much of God as the human mind 
can comprehend. That is the meaning 
of the incarnation. All that we western 
folk know of God we know in terms of 
Christ. Christ is not dead but alive, 
alive in the presence of God and in the 
life of this world. As Whittier says, 
it is impossible to define the whole 
nature of Christ; “we may not climb 
the heavenly steeps” to find him, and 
we “search the lowest deeps” in vain. 
No matter, if one can join in Whittier’s 
tribute to the Son of Man: 

O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 


We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 


This is an essential Christology. 

There will always be a fringe of un- 
certainty as to the fundamentals, and 
even the test of experience is not de- 
cisive. Some will say that certain 
doctrines are to them necessary for 
Christian living, which others find of no 
particular significance. But there is the 
same difference if we accept doctrines 
on the authority of opinion or of reason, 
and experience is a safer guide than 
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speculation. At any rate, the accept- 
ance of this principle will put the empha- 
sis where Jesus put it. We shall cease 


$11 
to ask of a man “What is he willing to 


_ subscribe to?” and begin to ask, “What 


sort of life does he live?” 


PAUL THE DEAF 


MARGARET L, KNAPP 
Hartford, Connecticut 


It would be impossible to say how many different theories have been formed to 
account for Paul’s “thorn in the flesh.” The accompanying theory is certainly worth 
placing in comparison with the others which have been suggested. Its conclusions are 
obviously presented tentatively, however. Whether or not the hypothesis gains our 
readers’ assent, the article itself will serve to make the figure of the apostle more vivid. 


In his Saint Paul the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen Sir William Ramsay 
makes an interesting remark which has 
hitherto escaped comment. He argues 
that the Athenians must have been 
“strongly moved,” and therefore hos- 
tile to Paul because they “took hold 
of” him to bring him to the Areopagus. 
This incident lends itself to an entirely 
different interpretation. I believe that 
we have here the first of several touches 
in Luke’s narrative which betray, per- 
haps unintentionally, the fact that the 
apostle’s hearing had become impaired 
through the hardships of his career. 
Now, if this were true, it would throw 
light upon a very important scene in that 
career: his trial at Jerusalem. I shall 
try to show that the evidence for the 
theory, if not more conclusive than that 
advanced for other theories, is at any 
rate strongly presumptive. 

In the first place, when Paul was 


making his great speech before King 


Agrippa under circumstances of great 
pomp, and was eager for every reason 
to create a favorable impression, Festus 
interrupted him in “a loud voice.” As 
governor, he sat, not at some distance, 
but close to the king, and facing Paul. 
Why then did he speak in a loud voice, 
and why—which is equally important 
for our understanding of the incident— 
did Paul remember it of him, as we 
know that he did from the fact that the 
detail has been preserved? The first 
and most natural inference is that Festus 
did so to make Paul hear, and that 
inference would have been drawn long 
before this had not the words of Festus 
diverted attention from what was more 
significant. Festus’ opinion is of no 
importance to history; the world knows 
that Paul was not mad; the essential 
point is that Festus spoke to him in a 
loud voice. 

Again, Paul, suffering from the 
violence of the mob at the temple, had 
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been rushed up the stairs to the castle 
by the soldiers who had just rescued 
him. Lysias, the captain, who seems 
not to have understood much Hebrew, 
to get to the bottom of his story, 
ordered him tortured. It is a singular 
fact that Paul waited until he was being 
bound, and the captain had left the 
room before he asserted his rights as a 
Roman citizen. The time to protest 
was when he heard the order given. 
Suppose, however, that he did not hear ? 
Then he would not have known until the 
last moment what to expect, and his 
behavior would have been natural. 
Certainly he was not acting for effect, 
like the hero of a moving-picture play, 
nor unwilling to answer questions, for 
when the captain had asked him a 
question, standing close beside him in 
the midst of the noise and confusion, 
he had answered immediately. 

We possess, not merely the substance, 
but the text of Claudias Lysias’ letter 
to Felix, and we owe it to some accidental 
circumstance. Either he himself showed 
it to someone, or Felix did. Lysias 
had more interest in doing so than Felix. 
He was “afraid” of a reprimand, if 
nothing more, for having acted too 
hastily. There is a strong hint here of 
some difficulty or misunderstanding. 
He had now learned that this enigmati- 
cal Jew with the intent look and eager, 
gesticulating hand was not a nobody, 
but had respectable kindred in Jerusalem, 
and he was accordingly so desirous of 
setting himself right with both him and 
Felix that he was giving Paul an escort 
of four hundred and seventy men. 
Did he therefore, to reassure him, let 
him see the letter (which rather stretched 
the truth about the protection he had 


given him, as Paul alone knew), instead 
of trying to explain to him by word of 
mouth what he was going to do with 
him? If not, how is it that we know the 
wording of the letter? Were Roman 
captains in the habit of showing their 
letters to the men they had under guard ? 

It “seemed good” to Paul to be left 
behind “at Athens alone,” but it never 
seemed good to him to be left alone 
anywhere again. After that bitter ex- 
perience you will find him in the com- 
pany of his friends, or worrying because 
they have not come. Yet Paul had 
no more cause for spiritual loneliness 
than many a modern missionary. He 
was brought up in a heathen city, he 
never went from a Christian to a pagan 
land as men do now. If his health was 
frail, so was Livingstone’s. The sense 
of isolation had a physical cause. When 
Paul went to Athens he had not yet 
learned to acknowledge the extent of his 
dependence upon others. He persisted 
in remaining there alone, and his self- 
confidence met with a blow. Though 
he could reason with one at a time so 
long as the other had patience with this 
“seed pecker,” and caught epithets not 
meant for his ear, when a group sur- 
rounded him he was at a loss, so that 
they had to take hold of him uncere- 
moniously to make him understand what 
they wanted of him. They were dis- 
respectful rather than hostile; but Paul 
was always sensitive about his personal 
dignity. It was some time before he had 
an opportunity to mention the incident; 
that he did so after that length of time 
shows that it rankled. I place here, 
between Athens and Corinth, one of the 
three crises in his life when he prayed 
that his Satanic hindrance might be 
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removed. He went to the Corinthians 
in fear and trembling. He was “deter- 
mined not to know anything but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” More than 
two years afterward he wrote to them 
that he was a missionary to them, at 
least, if not to some other people; and 
added, in a phrase which had for him 
a personal meaning: “If I know not the 
meaning of the voice I shall be to him 
that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian to me.” 
We can trace this profound and painful 
note all through the first letter to the 
Corinthians. It required a slighting 
remark, however, to the effect that, 
although his speech was contemptible, 
he could lay it on hard enough in his 
letters, to make him once for all put aside 
his reserve. That remark implied that 
he was taking an unfair advantage of 
his infirmity, and he could not allow 
it to pass. He will not take back a 
word that he has written; if he were 
there in person he would lay it on just 
as hard; if he comes again he will not 
spare. Let them mend their ways. 
This is a delightfully human touch. 
We note that they obeyed. 

Equally human is his coupling his 
infirmity with his revelation. It was a 
revelation to the ear. The little mis- 
sionary who snapped his fingers at 
caste by doing manual labor in the work- 
room with slaves had had a great experi- 
ence. He had “heard unspeakable 
words which it was not lawful for a man 
to utter.” His disability had not hap- 
pened to him, it had been sent by Satan 
to buffet him and keep down his pride 
after that revelation. The Corinthians 
knew all about the infirmity; it was the 
first thing they noticed in him, not a 
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mysterious malady which they now 
heard of for the first time. What they 
could not perceive was the way in which 
it had disciplined his inner life. So for 
once, in the reaction after his great 
danger at Ephesus, he unveils his soul 
as no Anglo-Saxon would do, and lets 
them see him in all his weakness. He 
even admits that he had felt lost without 
Titus. With a debonair wave of the 
hand he adds that he is glad that they 
are “strong’’ though he is “weak.” So 
once, in the harbor of Samoa in a hurri- 
cane, the men on board a sinking ship 
cheered and their band played the 
national air of that other ship which 
was struggling out to safety in the open 
sea. ‘ 

These unexpected flashes of tempera- 
ment in a many-sided man dazzle one 
like the light playing on the facets of a 
gem. Indeed, Paul shows at times 
something of St. Francis’ Gallic gayety 
of heart, something gallant, something 
humorous, something irritable (“I don’t 
thrash the air when I fight”; “Put a 
little salt into your remarks”; “Long 
talkee, endless genealogies, old women’s 
yarns . . . . dodge them!”’). 

I agree with Sir William Ramsay 
that sickness in Galatia was the starting- 
point of Paul’s ills, and that it left his 
constitution susceptible for the rest of 
his life. It is possible that the original 
illness was of a malarial character, 
though there is no proof of this; but 
if a modern missionary were to write 
home to his board, saying, “I die daily,” 
while contemporary letters proved that 
he was able to earn his living by a trade, 
and preach besides, we should find the 
phrase exaggerated and repellent, or 
we should infer that something was left 
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untold. A man who had been ship- 
wrecked three times, who had spent a 
day and night in the deep, been beaten 
eight times, stoned, and imprisoned, 
had no need to exaggerate. “Daily” 
martyrdom meant a daily handicap, 
not attacks of any kind of sickness. 
Paul got up before daybreak to make 
tents, hence his eyesight was good 
enough for practical purposes. A very 
moderate degree of deafness would have 
been enough to justify his vehement 
complaint that Satan himself was trying 
to hinder him. It would not only have 
obliged him to have some self-effacing 
friend always at hand, as we now per- 
ceive to have been his habit, but it would 
have made it necessary for him to over- 
come prejudice before he could influence 
his hearers. The fact is that he never 
did overcome it in many instances. The 
antagonism he aroused was not entirely 
due to his doctrine, it must often have 
been personal. There are phrases in his 
letters of the most extraordinary in- 
tensity which reveal the physical basis 
for part of his mental suffering: pres- 
sure; hemmed in; perplexed, yet not 
without aid; insolent reproaches; made 
a spectacle of; treated like dirt to be 
wiped off; to “open a door of speech” 
(“for there are many adversaries,” he 
adds, with jaw set); to be “branded” 
with the stigmata of Christ. 

It is nowhere stated in Acts that the 

church at Antioch ever commissioned 
' Paul for a second missionary journey. 
In all probability the church did not 
consider him physically able to “hold 
down the job,” as we say. It was Paul 
who suggested the trip to Barnabas, and 
we are at liberty to conjecture that 
Barnabas was to have financed it if 
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they had not quarreled over the inclu- 
sion of John Mark in the party. Alto- 
gether too much has been made by 
commentators of this quarrel. It was 
very natural under the circumstances, 
and throws light on Paul. There is 
no question which of the two, Mark or 
Luke, would have been the more sym- 
pathetic companion to a partly disabled 
man. Mark, who alone caught up and 
recorded the story of the deaf man with 
an impediment in his speech, may have 
done so because to his practical mind 
such an affliction was the most pitiable 
of human ills. Or was it that that inci- 
dent returned to his memory long after- 
ward, when he had learned to know 
Paul? That they were able to get on 
well together in after-days speaks well 
for them both. Still, a man physically 
disqualified in some way, who must 
take his own course and choose his own 
company, ought to be financially inde- 
pendent. One sees now why Paul was 
determined to earn his bread with his 
hands, and why he took pardonable 
pride in being able to say that he labored 
more than they all. There was once a 
home missionary who was thought too 
old to retain his post. He therefore 
asked the board to send him to a harder 
field where younger men had declined 
to go. They made him superintendent 
of four frontier states, and he rode 
hundreds of miles in the saddle, travel- 
ing like Paul “‘in perils of rivers, in perils 


of cold, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils of the wilderness, in weari- 
ness and painfulness.”’ 

If this theory of Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh is true, two things must be proved: 
first, that his personality was so remark- 
able that it could conquer all obstacles 
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on occasion; secondly, that it could do 
so only through and by the aid of others. 
The first proposition is universally 
admitted. ‘What carefulness your re- 
pentance wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indig- 
nation, what fear, what vehement desire, 
what zeal,” he wrote to the Corinthians 
who had grumbled against him. The 
Galatians received him like a guest from 
heaven, the Philippians made up a 
purse for him out of their deep poverty, 
the elders at Ephesus “wept sore” be- 
cause they were to see his face no more. 
Priscilla and Aquila risked their necks 
for him, Onesiphorus hunted him up in 
Rome, and was not ashamed of his 
chains. No man ever had more enthusi- 
astic helpers, nor was more scrupulously 
careful to have them honorably remem- 
bered by name. We live in an age which 
applauds the achievements of Helen 
Keller, and forgets the name of her 
teacher. But for the genius of Anne 
Sullivan the world had never heard of 
Helen Keller. Paul gave honor where 
honor was due. Apollos was too well- 
bred to “butt in” on one occasion; 
Paul makes a note of it. “If anyone 
asks about Titus, he is my partner.” 
Timothy is to be treated with respect, 
though he is young, Tychicus is his 
“faithful minister in the Lord,” Epaph- 
roditus, his “brother and compan- 
ion in labor, and fellow-soldier.” He 


sends his remembrances to Mary, who 


worked so hard for them. Luke, the 
“beloved physician,” is with him. 
The converse proposition must be 
squarely stated, for it has never been 
sufficiently emphasized. It is that Paul, 
apart from his helpers, was a compara- 
tively ineffective figure. He not only 
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won scant recognition at Athens, he 
could not even protect his own dignity. 
The Athenians “mocked” him. Though 
there were other Christians at Troas, he 
had to have someone he was used to, to 
feel at ease. From their point of view 
his friends were perfectly right in trying 
to keep him out of the riot at Ephesus. 
He held the mob quiet for a few minutes 
at Jerusalem, but could not control it 
eventually, nor any other mob. Every 
time he tried to handle an angry crowd 
he failed. At Lystra they stoned him, 
at Philippi they imprisoned him, at 
Jerusalem they beat him. Such was 
the callous pagan temper of the time, 
and such the harsh self-righteousness 
of the Jew, visiting infirmities upon the 
sufferer: It is necessary to lay aside 
the modern humanitarian attitude and 
think one’s self back into the spirit of 
that age before one can comprehend how 
Paul appeared in the eyes of the major- 
ity of his fellow-men. Why is it that we 
have such a clear, businesslike report 
of the hearing before Felix, to which 


_Philip and Luke could easily have gained 


admission—the speeches being given 
on both sides—and such a confused, frag- 
mentary, and altogether unsatisfactory 
account of the trial at Jerusalem, from 
which outsiders were excluded? The 
reason is plain: the chief actor in that 
scene, thus isolated from his devoted 
attendants, was unable to follow the 
disorderly proceedings well enough to 
report them consecutively. To think 
of him as adroitly conducting his own 
case like a criminal lawyer, or stooping 
to legal quibbles to gain a point for him- 
self is to misunderstand the whole drama. 
If anything stands out clearly in the 
account it is that Paul was not master of 
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the situation. He “cried out,” standing 
up. He tells Felix afterward that he had 
cried out. He tried in vain to get the 
attention of the assembly; there was 
noise, dissension, open hostility. His 
enemies had him at a terrible disad- 
vantage, and they used it. At the very 
opening of his defense, the blow on the 
mouth from those beside him took him 
completely by surprise. He saw the 
priest speak, but had no idea what was 
coming. He schooled himself to apolo- 
gize as one humbly conscious of making 
mistakes, but his spirit was white-hot. 
We like him the better for his wrath, 
they hated him for his unconquerable 
spirit. It was not becoming in an 
apostate Jew, whom Jehovah had cursed 
by infirmity. It is not even clear 
whether they listened to the rest of his 
defense, or whether they suffered him 
to proceed at all. They wrangled 
among themselves. Anyone could see 
that, even if he could not hear all. 
With “beasts” Paul fought at Ephesus. 
At Jerusalem also they were wild beasts, 
no less. 


We of today would be the gainers by 


it if we could rub out the figure of “St. 
Paul,” the famous theologian, which has 
obscured the real man like whitewash 
over some old fresco, and would try 
instead to see him as he was in the 
flesh: magnificently able, and loyal to 
the core, but both dominating and 
dependent, and requiring much of others; 
of a sensitive ego; knowing himself; 
a one-idealed man, a provocative per- 
sonality, a center of disturbance wher- 
ever he went; passionately loved, when 
not ignored altogether, or treated like 
the offscouring of all things; with 
narrow views of women, as if, unlike 


Christ, he had never talked freely with 
a woman; reacted upon in other ways 
by physical conditions, yet marvelously 
escaping from them, made more keen 
of vision, more nobly self-assertive; 
turning his thoughts over in his own 
mind with joy in the exercise, as a man 
plays solitaire with himself, yet in trying 
to work out a logical system, least con- 
vincing when most ingenious; and in his 
great moments, of which he had more 
than most, breaking through all that, 
forgetting far-fetched conceits about 
Hagars and Sarahs and covenants, and 
exclaiming in a burst of inspiration: 
“For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
Compare him with Treitschke. Both 
were thrown in upon themselves by 
circumstances, but to what different 
conclusions! Treitschke’s mental pro- 
cesses were colored by his deafness. 
His conception of the Juggernaut state, 
making itself great by “dispassionate 
murder,” has a dark grandeur, but it 
could not free his own soul. He remains 
for us always the Herr Professor, the 
indoor man. As the poor writer’s 
favorite word is “virile,” so the defec- 
tive worships “strength.” Feebleness 
is the sin against the Holy Ghost, taught 
Treitschke; but Paul could affirm from 
his own experience that God chooses 
the weak things of the world to confound 
the mighty. The man of the lecture- 
room, cut off from a soldier’s career, 
glories in war, and declares that God 
, will see to it that it shall always recur 
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as a drastic medicine for the human 
race; the man of action, who has run 
the gamut of heroic experience, affirms 
that “we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places. Stand, therefore, hav- 
ing girded your loins with truth, and 
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having put on the breastplate of right- 
eousness, and having shod your feet with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace 
. . be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.” 

Thus the two. The thoughts their 
brains distilled are active unto this day, 
those of one, the poison for a people, 
those of the other, a tonic for the 
world. 


THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Chapter IV. The Life as a Witness to the Truth 


In the reminiscences of her girlhood, 
given in the autobiography of Frances 
Power Cobbe, is the following pathetic 
passage: 

Then ensued four years on which I look 
back as pitiful in the extreme. In complete 
mental solitude and great ignorance I found 
myself facing all the dread problems of 
human existence. For a long time my 
intense desire to remain a Christian pre- 
dominated, and brought me back from each 
return to scepticism in a passion of repent- 
ance and prayer to Christ to take my life 
or my reason sooner than allow me to 
stray from the fold. In those days no such 
thing was heard of as “‘broad” interpreta- 
tions of Scripture doctrines. To be a 
a Christian then was to believe implicitly 
in the verbal inspiration of every word of 
the Bible, and to adore Christ as “very 
God of very God.” Had anything like 
modern theories . . . . been known to me 


at this crisis of my life, it is possible that 
the whole course of my spiritual history 


would have been different. But Evangeli- 
cal Christianity in 1840 presented itself as a 
thing to be taken whole or rejected wholly. 

As time went on, I saw all that had made 
to me the supreme glory and joy of life fade 
out ofit. Inthe summer after my twentieth 
birthday, I had reached the end of the long 
struggle. It left me with something as 
nearly like a tabula rasa of faith as can well 
be imagined. I definitely disbelieved in 
human immortality and in a supernatural 
revelation. 


It is impossible to read such a passage 
without sadness and deep sympathy— 
sympathy for the young girl striving 
to be honest above all, even at the cost 
of that which made life sweet, and sad- 
ness that her experience should be typical 
of that of tens of thousands of the noblest 
spirits, from her day till now. You may 
meet women of middle age today in 
almost any cultured circle, who, if they 
chose to speak on a buried chapter in 
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their lives, could repeat almost word for 
word this sorrowful confession of the 
wrecking of a once precious faith. And 
no thoughtful man can have lived out 
half his life without having had occa- 
sion, over and again, to reflect on the 
tragedy of attempting to coerce faith 
in a completed system of authoritative 
doctrine. 

It is the needlessness of it all that 
most impresses one. If only these 
troubled inquirers could have realized 
that the supreme object of faith is the 
revelation brought by Jesus Christ and 
witnessed by the voice of God in our 
own souls; that all other questions are 
of necessity subsidiary and by compari- 
son even unimportant! They are the 
victims of a system of teaching that 
made the size of the ark, or the right- 
eousness of oriental massacres, as neces- 
sary an object of belief as the words of 
Jesus on purity or forgiveness. They 
did not know that the teaching and 
example of Jesus might be trusted 
utterly, even though they should be 
inconsistent with Old Testament impre- 
cations upon one’s enemies. The de- 
fenses of their faith were no stronger 
than their weakest link, and indeed, it 
was on these weakest links that their 
attention became almost wholly cen- 
tered. The primacy of Jesus and the 
supreme authority of his words were 
lost sight of in the dust of old contro- 
versies, and the attention of these 
seekers after truth was diverted to a 
multitude of irritating problems of 
minor importance, amid which they 
wandered as in a spiritual wilderness, 
until they had hopelessly lost sight of 
Him who is alone the light of the 
world. 


We who have faced the confusing 
changes of the last thirty years should 
not suffer from a similar confusion! 
We have reached the day when we should 
see clearly that everything in the Bible 
is of value only as it leads up to and 
illuminates the message brought by 
Jesus Christ, in word and life. And 
we shall not go astray if we rest our 
entire faith on that foundation. It is of 
the utmost moment, however, that we 
should face the personality of Jesus 
with the most honest and earnest inquiry 
of which our minds are capable. It con- 
stitutes the central problem for the 
spiritual life, and the central fire from 
which must come all its warmth. The 
moral issues that group themselves 
around such a life of victory as that of 
the Man of Nazareth must needs be the 
most vital of all issues for human 
thought. And we shall do well to carry 
a little farther into detail our present 
inquiry as to what his character was, and 
what its bearings are upon our faith 
today. Wherein lies its strange com- 
pulsion upon our spirits and what wit- 
ness does it offer to the value of the 
total message that he brought? 

Probably most of us in our childhood 
took over our parents’ estimate of Jesus, 
without special appreciation of his char- 
acter, yet with a sincere loyalty of 
gratitude because we believe he gave 
himself to be our Savior. We believed 
on him as the one through whom alone 
we should be saved from sin and find 
our way to eternal life in the world to 
come. But as we have grown older, 
the years have greatly widened our 
understanding of what this present life 
means, as the field in which human 
character is to be wrought out. Its 
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temptations and perils, its seductive 
compromises, its wrongs and cruelties 
and abuses—all the fierceness of the 
struggle for justice and truth and mercy 
and love among men—have become for 
us enthrallingly real and vivid, so that 
our early anxiety to save our souls by 
believing on Jesus has grown dim and 
pale by comparison. We are so tumul- 
tuously pressed by the effort not only 
to keep our own life clean and honorable 
and courageous in the face of unre- 
mitting temptation, but to have a little 
part also in the fight for the safety 
and welfare of others who are trodden 
down in the struggle, that the future 
life and its tremendous issues are of 
necessity pushed somewhat into the 
background. 

On the other hand, the urgent need 
of moral strength, of stern integrity of 
character, in the unrelenting conflict 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
is ever more clear to our apprehension. 
Moral inadequacy confronts us, not 
only within but on every side. There 
is need of courage and of unflinching 
loyalty to certain great causes, and 
we find timidity or indifference; we 
look for helpers of a passionate devotion 
to a high ideal, and we find self-interest 
or self-seeking breaking down their 
single-heartedness; we look for staunch 
friends, and find that they cannot be 
counted on in any emergency; we expect 
an unblemished integrity, and we have 
met too often with dishonor and dupli- 
city. On the other hand, we have come 
to value beyond all expression the qual- 
ities that go to make up the true friends 
and helpers of men, the men and women 
whom we have learned to revere, whose 
unselfish sympathy with the sufferings 
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of the oppressed makes them the cham- 
pions of God’s poor. And we have come 
to value also the more hidden and fra- 
grant qualities of the spirit, that, 
nourished in secret, make it more easy 
for us to believe in God and to feel that 
he is not far from every one of us. 

As we have come through a whole 
generation of such experience of human 
nature, its mingled frailty and strength, 
its humiliation and victory, in the end- 
less endeavor after character, we have 
reached a point where, if we are in deadly 
earnest, we find ourselves turning with 
the whole strength of our being to such 
a leader as Jesus Christ, simply because 
he was what he was—because all that 
we most long for and most revere in 
human life today we find in him. Such 
a champion of the weak he was; such 
a friend unto death, true as a sword- 
blade under strain, to those who loved 
him; of such gallant and unswerving 
courage under hopeless odds; so gentle 
and so firm; so faithful to duty, so 
true to the highest, so unstained with 
earth’s corruption and so perfect in 
unselfish love. 

Little did we know, as boys and girls, 
what all this meant in the story of Jesus 
—how costly such qualities are to win, 
and how hard to keep; how rare they 
are among men, but how unspeakably 
precious and comforting as we see them 
here and there reflected in lives about us. 
But now we know—that is, we faintly 
begin to know—through hard experi- 
ence. At least we know enough to 
cleave to such a leader with all our 
heart and soul, because everything we 
must want in life is gathered up in him. 
We believe in him! It is not the belief 
of our childhood. Perhaps that was as 
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simple and as sincere, but it was not 
the same. This is not something that 
we were taught, or that we inherited, 
or that the church has handed down 
in the creeds; neither is it a faith ac- 
cepted as the means of securing salva- 
tion. It is a part of our spontaneous 
self-expression, in the effort to be at our 
best. It is the fruit of our own soul’s 
travail with life. It is what we have 
been taught of God while the years of 
moral struggle have been going on. It 
is the hunger for a good fellowship so 
strong and masterful as actually to be 
redeeming in its influence. 

Consider, one by one, several of those 
qualities in him that made him what 
he was, and that are most evident and 
most appealing. 

We cannot think of him at all, apart 
from his sympathy for men. It is the 
most outstanding characteristic of his 
life. He went about doing good—not 
professionally, but because he could 
not do otherwise, caring for people as 
he did. His chief interest in life was 
people—the men and women whom he 
met from day to day. His interest in 
them was so genuine, and his sympathy 
for their needs so warm, that he seems 
always to have been followed by needy 
folk. Some of us are left very much 
alone—to our books or our business 
or our own concerns, whatever they are; 
it is taken for granted, justly or un- 
justly, that we do not want to be 
troubled by the cares of others. There 
was no danger of making that mistake 
with Jesus. His was not the greatness 
that makes solitary. Such sympathy 
overflowed from him that in all that 
Syrian province it was manifest that 
the common people had no friend like 


him. All sorts and conditions of men 
turned to him for sympathy and found 
it, from the babies whom their mothers 
brought for his blessing, to Pharisees 
and Roman officers, or broken-hearted 
souls who could trust none else. 

All high-minded young people of 
today are talking much of social service, 
and already see themselves in coming 
years as unselfish helpers of society. 
But somehc __y the time one reaches 
middle age, the real lovers and servants 
of men are found to be very, very few, 
and most of them are what they are by 
contagion of this very quality in the life 
of Jesus. It is one of the great privileges 
of life to be in close touch with some of 
those noble souls who really love people, 
for their own sake, and devote them- 
selves to others’ good. It humbles us 
and makes us better men even to see 
them at their daily work. Perhaps 
there is nothing in life more manifestly 
divine than this. We cannot help be- 
lieving that such love is of God. We 
profoundly covet something of it for 
ourselves. All of us believe whole- 
heartedly in people of that type; we 
cannot but do so, because of its divine 
appeal to that in us which is most divine. 

But in Jesus we find this quality 
in its perfection. He was a helper of 
men before all else. He was even con- 
scious of this himself, and serenely con- 
fident that he was able to give help if 
men would but allow him—even the 
kind of help that reaches behind all 
outward symptoms of misery to the 
root of the discomfort. As he said 
himself to a crowd of village people, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.” 
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When we were children it seemed 
to us a matter of course that Jesus should 
be the best man that ever lived, because 
he was the Son of God. But as we have 
grown older, do we not turn to a man 
like that with a great hunger both of 
longing and of affection? There is 
nothing in life more worthy, more 
beautiful, than the spirit that he had; 
and there is nothing more difficult to 
win, as we have prov’: Vet still we 
aspire toward it, and our utter loyalty 
would go out to such a leader. He calls 
us as the voice of God would call us. 
Indeed, we feel that his appeal to us 
in this respect is, of a truth, God’s voice. 

It is a profound reassurance to find, 
as another side of Jesus’ character, a 
quality of which we are almost as much 
in need, his reverence for righteousness. 
Nothing could dull his burning conscious- 
ness of the great issues of life and death 
that must be at stake in such a moral 
universe as this. He refused to treat 
men as though bread or ease or length 
of days, any or all of them, were the 
chief end of life. There was no element 
of weakness or superficiality about his 
compassion for human wretchedness. 
He was as sternly strong and wise in 
dealing with others as he was in dealing 
with himself. When he was faint with 
hunger, he remembered that there were 
obligations of honor upon him as a 
child of God, greater than any obliga- 
tion to keep himself alive with bread 
unworthily obtained. When brutal 
cruelty was staring him in the face, 
which he might have escaped had he 
consulted the overwhelming impulse 
of the moment, he held himself patiently 
submissive, in order that the holy will 
of one greater than he might be carried 
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out. He involved even his closest 
friends in heart-breaking misfortune— 
as the world counts misfortune—because 
he saw that in no other way could they 
so serve God’s purpose, or themselves 
become so great. It was because he 
was so firm with himself that he could 
be so true to the needs of others. His 
whole life’s activity was guided not 
only by a matchless sympathy for men, 
but by a discernment of life’s highest 
ends that made his sympathy as right- 
eous and uplifting as it was tender. 

With some of the humanitarians of 
our day we have the uneasy feeling that 
their heart has its way at the expense 
of their head. Their philosophy of 
life is superficial. They are passion- 
ately conscious of men’s wrongs and 
sorrows, and in their eagerness to bring 
immediate relief they perceive but 
faintly certain immutable principles of 
social well-being, that cannot be ignored 
without disaster. If their love of men 
were but refined and guided by their 
sense of the holiness of God, as the abid- 
ing spring of human welfare, they would 
be better servants of their fellows. The 
leaders whom we shall need in the work 
of social reconstruction after the world 
war must be men and women great 
enough to see that peace and happiness 
for the nations can come only out of 
unflinching acceptance of a divine pro- 
gram for humanity. To be sternly true 
to the highest is even more humane 
than to be too compassionate to bear 
the thought of human suffering. 

And in all this we recognize that Jesus 
reveals the perfect leadership. He kept 
himself clean, but he felt to the depth of 
his being the terrible penalties of un- 
cleanness that God’s law has provided. 
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Day by day he walked obediently in 
the way his Father chose; but his heart 
ached as he saw the misery that sprang 
up in a hundred forms because men 
refused to choose God’s will. His pity 
for men went deep—far deeper than the 
surface sorrows that we find it so hard 
to look upon. His life was the very 
unfolding of compassion itself; but it 
was a compassion rooted in the eternal 
righteousness. 

Just because of our human weakness 
and superficiality—our readiness to put 
ease and comfort before truth and honor, 
both for ourselves and for society—we 
feel the supremacy of such a character. 
It is a revelation of what God would 
have us be. It has in it an element of 
appeal that is, again, like the appeal 
of God to our own souls. We would be 
what Jesus was! We would fain make 
our own the same sources of strength 
that made him great. We believe in 
the correctness of the spiritual insight 
that made him wise and strong where 
most of us are feeble and shortsighted. 
His way is the way of truth. We have 
seen too much of well-meaning but in- 
competent leadership; so that if by any 
means we could come under such a pre- 
vailing influence as that of Jesus, it 
would be what we should desire as life’s 
highest inspiration. 

There is a very different quality that 
draws us to him as the years go by—his 
purity of soul. Even though we are not 
pessimistic in our judgment of human 
nature, yet, as our acquaintance with 
men increases, we come to see how fierce 
and unrelenting are the assaults of 
appetite and passion, and how scorching 
is the breath of that impurity by the 
side of whose moral devastation the 
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ravages of drink are as nothing. Many 
in our day do not perceive it because 
they make little effort to keep their own 
life clean. But just in proportion as one 
tries, as in the sight of a holy God, to 
keep his own heart and imagination 
unstained with evil, and still more as 
he joins in the struggle to make a clean 
life possible for the poor, or for the boys 
and girls of the coming generation, does 
he feel the supremacy and the wonder 
of such a character as Jesus, and the 
aching need for such an example and 
for such leadership before the eyes of 
men. 

We are poisoned by the very atmos- 
phere we breathe. But such was the 
self-control of Jesus that he held himself 
in a heavenly atmosphere, where the 
insidious miasma of the coarse ideals of 
his time could not affect him. We feel 
that even if the secret and fugitive 
desires of his heart had been suddenly 
exposed—the test no soul of man would 
willingly endure—he would have been 
unashamed. In the story of his life 
there is not a word that parades his 
virtue in this regard; and yet, as one 
reads that story thoughtfully, he recog- 
nizes not only how Jesus guarded his 
own heart so that he could see God, but 
how his strength was like the shadow of 
a great rock to the frail, sin-stained lives 
that turned to him for refuge as to the 
untempted God himself. 

_ As we freely face Jesus Christ, and 
meditate upon this his example and his 
appeal, we feel that the eternal right- 
eousness appeals to us through him. 
The fiction and drama of our day leave 
us fairly bewildered as to what is possible 


or even desirable for present-day society 
in the way of heroic self-restraint for 
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noble ends. But a half-hour’s associa- 
tion with the personality of Jesus lifts 
us up to where we see, as by a divine 
illumination, what knightliness of un- 
stained fidelity is the true estate of all 
the sons and daughters of God on earth. 
Do we not then turn to him with all 
the strength of our manhood if we are 
honest in the good fight? Would we 
not cleave to such a one with all our 
heart because he makes us see clearly 
what none other can make us see? The 
chiefest hope for the renovation of the 
low standards of society today is in 
the moral illumination and moral power 
that radiate from his personality. 

How many a virtuous man or woman 
has been cold and hard as the very law 
itself toward those who have lost hold on 
virtue and joy together. They have 
thought to emphasize their own correct- 
ness by severity to the weaknesses of 
others. But this man of spotless soul, 
who loathed the cancerous evil that 
defiled the image of the Father in the 
children, was yet the very friend of 
sinners. We are drawn to him by the 
whole strength of our heart’s affection, 
because he was so divinely gentle with 
the weak. We love him for his treat- 
ment of those whom society affected 
to abhor. They carried the marks of 
their degradation. Evil associations had 
stamped them with the odious vulgarity 
of commonplace vice. Jesus’ own 
mother would have shrunk from them 
instinctively. He did not even shrink 
from them. The fire of his love and 
sympathy burned out his natural repug- 
nance. He brought the very love of 
God visibly to their understandings, 
though without trace of compromise 
with their guilt. We rejoice to think 


that the gentleness he showed was the 
gentleness of the holy God toward those 
distressed and scattered sheep whom he 
would fain recall. We cannot equal it, 
but we can reverence it in him, and al- 
most would this trait alone in the char- 
acter of Jesus bind us to him as his 
disciples. 

We pause for a moment upon his 
courage. As the tide of life’s anxieties 
and cares comes flooding in upon us with 
the years, as we see how many lives 
about us are weakened in their later 
stages by timidity, or discouragement, 
or actual fear, we appreciate more and 
more the calm, strong self-possession 
of Jesus in the presence of multiplied 
disappointment. He realized in his 
brief career the utmost use of his capac- 
ities, because to each day’s task he 
brought a freshness of determination and 
hopefulness utterly undaunted by ad- 
verse conditions. The ideals of char- 
acter and service that he had before 
him were not dulled or made inopera- 
tive by dejection or irresolution, but 
were absolutely efficient in the control 
of his will. How well we know the 
type of character that, like Amiel’s, is 
full of high aspirations, but yet goes 
through life crippled and ineffective to 
the end, for sheer want of the needful 
courage to put them into practice. 

Jesus was all that a flawless courage 
could have made him. He went his 
way and spoke his message as freely, as 
whole-heartedly, as though he were not 


bringing down upon his head an ava- 
lanche of hatred, from all the vested 
interests of his time. He feared neither 


church nor state, even though they were 


to crush him at the last. He could not 
be shaken by the favor or disfavor of the 
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crowd, nor made despondent by the 
fickleness of inconstant followers. There 
was in him that vital sense of power, that 
certainty of ultimate victory, that made 
him invulnerable to any of the paralyzing 
fears and anxieties that have dragged 
down so many gallant spirits in the fight 
for better things. Even when all seemed 
lost, and he knew that his enemies would 
be gloating over his sufferings before the 
week was out, he was calmly forgetful 
of himself in his loving ministry to his 
friends; the fear of death itself could not 
shake the confidence with which he be- 
queathed his peaceand joy tohisdisciples. 

Every one of us is conscious that this 
is what life ought to be; that every soul 
of man should have such undiscourage- 
able purpose, such hope and cheer, in- 
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vincible in the face of misfortune, as to 
make life sweet and strong in spite 
of assailing fear. That would be life 
at its best—not a bovine contentment 
with unbroken ease, but a superb 
strength of self-possession to meet and 
overcome all enemies. Jesus alone 
realized it in its completeness. He 
could not know the foreboding dread of 
any evil future, because his whole being 
was perfectly gathered up in the will 
to do his Father’s will, and in the con- 
fidence that that will could lead only to 
joy, even though sorrow met him on the 
way. If only we, too, could so far learn 
his spirit as to meet each day with new- 
born courage for the day’s adventure! 
Only this, we are persuaded, is life as it 
was meant to be. 


Chapter V. The Witness of the Life (Concluded) 


We need to touch on only a single 
further quality of Jesus, that can hardly 
be overlooked in any estimate of the 
man—his loyalty to truth. Confucius 
has much to say of sincerity. Yet the 
influence of his teaching has been to 
produce a type of moral development, 
in the state and in society, in which in- 
sincerity seems to have been raised 
almost to the mth power. The influence 
of Jesus’ character, after so long a time, 
is such that no man can drink deeply 
of his spirit and not fear a lie, or any 
sham or way of imposture. The official 
representatives of his religion, and his 
professed followers, have often enough 
feared the truth and tried to hold it at 
a distance. But it needs little knowl- 


edge of Jesus’ life to see how false they 
were to his spirit. His closest personal 
friend said that truth came by Jesus 
Christ, such a flood of light did he throw 
on what it meant and what its obliga- 


tions were. He said himself that he 
came to be a witness to the truth. He 
maintained that witness through all 
perils, and upheld it at the cost of life. 
He was himself as true as steel, so far 
as we can see, in every one of life’s 
relations into which he entered. Indeed, 
he did not hesitate to claim that he was 
the truth. He felt himself to be the 
guiding light for deceived and bewildered 
humanity so that none who followed him 
should walk in darkness. His simplicity 
and singleness of character, as we read 
the story of his life, are beyond all ques- 
tion. He was honest and obedient to 
the call of truth in every fiber of his 
being. We cannot associate with him 
any sort of pretense or unreality or make- 
believe. He was sincerity itself, because 
he lived each hour in the eye of God. 
And all that we have ever imagined of 
fidelity to truth, and fearless, flawless 
honesty before God, is summed up in him. 
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All these features of the character of 
Jesus, so briefly touched upon, are un- 
mistakable. We need no theologian to 
explain to us their message, nor any 
church teaching to enforce it on our 
attention or demand for it our assent. 
It lies upon the surface of the historic 
record. The character of Jesus is there 
for all to see. Men may affect to ignore 
it, but it is an affection as silly as it is 
unworthy. And for those of us who 
are in earnest in seeking honor and glory 
and immortality, for ourselves and 
others, it grips our attention inevitably, 
whatever may be the type of our reli- 
gious experience, because it so vitally con- 
cerns the spirit’s struggle for supremacy. 
If we are honest in our search for spiritual 
enlargement, we shall hold with a sort 
of life-and-death tenacity to this per- 
sonality of Jesus, demanding to know 
what it means. Here is life at its maxi- 
mum worth and value. How did it come 
to be, and what is its significance? It 
is of more practical concern to us than a 
mine of fabulous richness could be, for 
something more precious than gold is at 
stake. It has to do with the possibility 
for us, and for society, of love and purity 
and honor and truth and courage, and 
all the transmutation of baser elements 
that comes with faith in God. What 
sure conclusions may we reach regarding 
it, and what validation does it offer to 
the wider message that he brought? 

The most obvious reflection comes 
from the familiar principle that what is 
intellectually unsound cannot lead in the 
end to what is morally sound. Here 
we have, in the personality of Jesus 
Christ, the most perfect moral sound- 
ness of which we have any knowledge. 
It has been tried by every test that mor- 
tal earnestness could devise, because the 


issues that hang upon it are of such tre- 
mendous moment. And yet never were 
men so sure that there is no unsoundness 
in it, but the fullest health and energy 
of the spirit. It has been abused and 
ridiculed ever since that Roman soldier 
drew the picture of the figure with the 
ass’s head, nailed to the cross. It has 
been an offense and a stumbling-block 
to heathen philosophers and to all the 
apostles of self-will, down to the Nietz- 
scheans of today. Yet still, for all the 
world in humble earnest search for 
moral victory, it is the revelation of the 
supreme excellence possible to man. 

The intellectual convictions from 
which it sprang are obvious, as we have 
seen; they were those of a complete and 
unswerving faith in the God and Father 
whom Jesus portrayed to the men of his 
time. They are set forth with clearness 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
throughout the gospel narratives. They 
were the root from which alone such a 
life could spring: the life was but the 
natural efflorescence of that perfect 
confidence in Almighty Love. After 
many centuries’ experience of the moral 
strivings of men, we cannot conceive 
its development from any other source. 
Yet here is the conclusion with which we 
are confronted if the destructive criti- 
cism of our time is correct: 

The root from which it sprang is a 
root of error. The conviction that 
nourished it to its completeness was a 
delusion. The character that grew out 
of it was therefore abnormal and im- 
proper to man as Nature would have 
him be, and its unfailing appeal to 
humanity in all ages marks out no way 
to higher life, but only to further mis- 
adjustment and misdevelopment. The 
profound attraction that it has for the 
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human spirit is therefore not reasonable 
or purposive or beneficent, but senseless 
and injurious, as the too seductive appeal 
of error must ever be. The light he 
seems to shed on life is but an ignis fatuus 
after all, and to follow it is to plunge 
into the hopeless dark. 

As we stand face to face with the 
personality of Jesus in our moments 
of clearest spiritual insight, recognizing 
its appeal to all in us that is most divine, 
and listen with utter honesty for our 
soul’s judgment, is this the conclusion in 
which we rest? Are we not rather com- 
pelled—not by any external authority 
but by “the impulsion of our own higher 
selves”’—to admit both the divine 
beauty of Jesus’ character and the valid- 
ity of the convictions from which it 
grew? 

We find ourselves at middle age still 
hard pressed by temptations and doubts 
and fears, looking more wistfully than 
ever before for a way of courage and 
strength and moral victory. And here 
we find it, in the way by which Jesus 
found it, the way of faithin God. There 
is a moral certitude that is as convincing 
to the spirit as is a mathematical demon- 
stration to the intellect. Thus we are as 
sure that selfish indulgence at the cost 
of another’s ruin is morally degrading 
as we are that two and two make four. 
We cannot demonstrate it, but we do 
not need to demonstrate it—we know it. 
And thus in facing Jesus Christ, in utter 
honesty of purpose, we are convinced 
that in him is not darkness, but light; 
not delusion, but truth; not mockery 
of human hopes, but hope itself. So 
we take as our own his childlike faith 
in a God who has made us for himself, 
and who asks from us only what he gives 
—love. 
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And not dnly does the character of 
Jesus Christ lead us to accept without 
argument the faith that shaped his life. 
Its perfect balance, its sanity and wisdom 
lead us to accept as valid the content 
of his own consciousness regarding him- 
self. There is a convincing unity about 
his personality that will not let us regard 
him as half sane, half crazed—half wise, 
half foolish. The perfect humility with 
which he surrendered himself to his 
Father’s leading, in the purpose to 
listen to his voice, and speak his words, 
and do his works, forbids us to believe 
that he was himself misguided, mistaken 
as to his own worth to men, or that he 
drew them astray because he was himself 
distraught. There is a limpid clearness 
about his own thought of himself, 
from the very first day of his ministry. 
He came as a Savior of men. He felt 
that in him was help; that he was a 
channel of the redeeming energy of God 
for sinful men. He did not try to efface 
himself, as did Confucius as the mere 
transmitter of a divine message. He 
besought men to confide in him, to take 
him as their Master, because he knew 
that he was the way to the Father. Life 
was in him, and light, and he knew that 
as they turned to him they found 
deliverance from the power of sin. 

Nor was this relation of friend and 
helper to helpless men to be a matter of 
two or three years only, and within the 
tiny limits of his own travels. He obvi- 
ously thought of it as a timeless relation, 
which his own death could not affect. 
His courage and hopefulness were largely 
based on this, that neither the Pharisees 
of his day, nor Herod nor Pilate nor 
Roman soldiers, could bring to an end 
his activities for the bruised and broken- 
hearted children of God. For a moment 
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they were to be visibly interrupted, but 
only that they might be taken up again 
with wider scope, after his bodily 
presence was withdrawn. It is impos- 
sible to read the record without finding 
evidence of this at every turn. Even 
in the Sermon on the Mount, in the only 
passage referring directly to himself, he 
speaks of the Day of Judgment as the 
time when many will hear from his lips 
the final assurance of their own unworthi- 
ness for the Kingdom. And in all con- 
versations with his friends as to their 
future relations with him, he scarcely 
regarded the fact that he would be of 
the unseen world while they were still on 
earth. Evidently his self-consciousness 
was that of one who stood in a unique 
relation of sonship to God and of abiding 
saviorhood and mastership formen. He 
counted himself the Lord of that King- 
dom for whose coming he bade men pray. 

We do not need so much as to allude 
to the metaphysical problem of the 
trinity, or to discuss the question of his 
deity, but only to give due weight to the 
facts of his self-consciousness as they lie 
upon the surface. They were accepted 
by all his earliest friends and followers 
as indubitable, even if perplexing, and 
it was only in later generations that men 
strove so earnestly to explain them in 
creed and formula. It is not easy to 
see how we can believe in him, as a 
revelation of God’s truth and grace for 
human life, and not trust these most 
deeply rooted convictions of his being— 
that he was sent of God to be a Savior, 
and the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. It was 
this conviction, inseparable from his 
faith in the One who sent him, that 
together with it made him what he was. 
We believe in it, and in his abiding 
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presence with men, if for no other reason, 
because we cannot honestly find a way 
to disbelieve in him. 

There is also the further reflection 
that such unequaled moral soundness 
must have carried with it a spiritual 
insight of supreme clearness. It is the 
pure in heart who see God. It is those 
who walk most closely with him who, 
in the very nature of the case, must 
best understand his ways with men. 
And it follows of necessity from the 
supreme moral excellence of Jesus that 
he is the supreme spiritual teacher. 
Indeed, this is what it means, above all 
else, to believe in Jesus: that we should 
unhesitatingly recognize the unique and 
satisfying validity of his teachings. 
What is prayer? Our generation has a 
hundred answers. But to whose judg- 
ment shall we give most weight? Shall 
it be first of all Mrs. Eddy, or Mrs. 
Besant, or the latest exponent of the 
New Thought, or even the latest philo- 
sophical authority at Jena or at Har- 
vard? Or shall we trust the spiritual 
insight of Jesus in things pertaining to 
God, as we trust the wisdom of no other 
authority? Is there a life beyond this 
life? If we believe in Jesus, we shall 
rest upon his simple confidence in the 
matter, though all the professors in two 
continents were to bewilder us with 
arguments. To believe in Jesus is to 
rest upon his clear teachings as on an 
unshakable foundation. And when our 
heart, in the day of trouble, cries out for 
some assurance that God is still behind 
this remorseless world that crashes on 
unconscious over our quiveringly sensi- 
tive lives, we shall rest upon that un- 
wavering trust of Jesus in the Father’s 
care even for the sparrow, and his tender 
love for men and women with hearts 
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made to love and suffer and seek com- 
fort. 

This is what it means, at its simplest, 
for us to believe in Jesus Christ, as in 
those far-off days when men and women 
were first drawn to him. Leaving on 
one side the Canaanites and Ninevites 
and the date of the prophecy of Daniel, 
and the genuineness of Second Peter, and 
the order of the documents behind the 
Gospels, it is to turn directly to the 
supreme revelation, to which all the 
spiritual literature of the race leads up, 
the life and message of him whom we 
rejoice to call our Lord. To do this in 
loyalty and love is to find ourselves face 
to face with a divine energy of life and 
light and love that proves its reality 
by its power. However inclusive our 
Latin may come to be, this must always 
be its center, as it is the heart of its 
defense. 

In the desolate gorges of the moun- 
tains that hem in the Colorado Desert, 
where only cacti and desert shrubs are 
to be found, one is often surprised and 
delighted to come upon superb palms, 
springing out of the rocky soil. They 
may stand as solitary sentinels, or in 
groups of two or three, but sometimes 
they cluster together in shady groves 
of hundreds, of an indescribable wonder 
and beauty. Some have been deeply 
charred with fire, others have been 
scarred or wounded by men or animals. 
Any variety of deciduous tree under 
similar circumstances would long ago 
have been exterminated. Yet here they 
have continued through the centuries, 
the splintered blistering rock of the 
desert about their feet, but with their 
glorious crown of leaves mounting into 
the blue and rustling softly in the breeze. 
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The only explanation of their mar- 
velous persistence is that they are endo- 
gens—they grow from within. Their life 
sap is not contained in a thin layer of 
external bark, always exposed to injury, 
but their every fiber from the heart out- 
ward is a channel of life and nourishment. 

It is a true illustration of the Chris- 
tian faith that grows up from an inner 
experience of the grace and truth that 
came by Jesus Christ. If there is any 
inner core of loyalty and affection in our 
being, it is vitalized and inspired by him 
who has in fact brought God into our 
life. Our confidence in him becomes an 
inner principle of faith and action, that 
tends always to grow more strong and 
fruitful. It would seem impossible for 
a faith so rooted not to grow with years, 
in spite of shock and accident, simply 
because it is a part of our truest self, 
and is not vulnerable to chance assaults 
that, however menacing at the time, can 
only after all reach and scar the surface. 

There is a type of faith that is not 
so much like a living plant as like a globe 
of glass. An injury at one point will 
bring the whole to ruin. Even though 
the injury may come through the most 
prayerfully earnest search for truth, 
it is equally destructive. But to live 
thoughtfully to middle age is to find 
faith growing more simple—more like 
what it was in the days when men first 
followed after Jesus, because, in spite 
of priest and synagogue, they believed in 
him. It was his life that drew them then; 
and today it is still his life and words 
and works that draw us on to fuller un- 
derstanding of his mission, and to that 
passionate gratitude for the forgiving 
love of God that underlies and vitalizes 
every most noble motive in human life. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The New Testament in the Light of the classic, but the Kowy, was the inter- 


the Greek Papyri 


Quoting the words of Bishop Lightfoot, 
“Tf we could only recover the letters that 
ordinary people wrote to each other without 
any thought of being literary, we should 
have the greatest possible help for the 
understanding of the language of the New 
Testament generally,” John L. Barnhart, 
in an article in the January number of the 
Reformed Church Review, tells how recent 
discoveries of papyri have realized this very 
thing. Though papyri were discovered as 
early as 1778, the value of such discoveries 
was not realized until 1877 when several 
thousand came to light. Since then tens 
of thousands have been found, but only a 
few have yet been deciphered and published. 
They date from the latter part of the fourth 
century B.C. and present a continuous chain 
of writings covering a period of about a 
thousand years. Only a few of them, how- 
ever, deal directly with religious matters 
and so their chief evidence for the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament is indirect. 
Professor A. Deismann deserves the credit 
for being the pioneer in recognizing the 
value of these papyri for Bible students. 

Perhaps the greatest service these papyri 
have afforded is that of clearing up diffi- 
culties in regard to the language in which the 
New Testament was written. We used 
to be taught that the New Testament Greek 
was a variety peculiar to itself{—“‘a Hebraic” 
Greek, a sort of dialect found only in the 
sacred writings. The papyri have taught 
us that the New Testament was for the most 
part written in the vernacular, the spoken 
language of the people of that time, the 
Kouw7 as it is now designated. By means of 
the papyri we can trace the changes which 
the Greek language underwent from the 
classic period down to the post-apostolic 
times. At the time of Christ, Greek, not 


national language. It was the language of 
commerce and of the daily life, even among 
the lower classes. Though Christ and his 
apostles spoke Aramaic they were bilin- 
guists, and when the apostles wrote they 
found Greek the best medium for the trans- 
mission of their message. It used to be 
thought that about 550 of the 5,000 words 
which. make up the vocabulary of the 
New Testament were “biblical” words; but 
it is now known that most of these were in 
common use in the popular language of the 
day, as shown by the papyri. A number 
of specific examples are given by the writer. 
The papyri have contributed also to our 
historical knowledge; for example, the en- 
rolment spoken of by Luke has been con- 
sidered by many unhistorical; but Sir W. M. 
Ramsay shows that there is proof from the 
papyri that Luke was “exactly correct.” 
Again, private letters contained in the papyri 
would seem to prove that St. Paul’s letters 
are for the most part “popular” rather than 
“literary” in origin, i.e., they were personal 
and individual rather than general. Ex- 
amples are given showing the similarity of 
phrases in the opening and closing parts of 
letters. And so, appreciating this new light 
that -still further illuminates the sacred 
pages of the New Testament, “we continue 
with new zeal and interest our study of this 
most precious volume in all the world.” 


The Vicarious Penitence of Christ 


In the London Expositor for February, 
1916, Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D.D., 
contributes an article under the above 
caption. The view that Christ atoned for 
human sin by offering a vicarious repent- 
ance to God in our name seems to be espe- 
cially in favor at the present time, and he 
sees in this one more symptom of recoil 
from older views which had laid excessive 
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emphasis upon the physical sufferings of 
Christ, and tended to regard his work as the 
discharge of an official function that did 
not necessarily involve on his part a sym- 
pathetic realization of the experience of 
those on whose behalf he suffered. In the 
article before us the writer first explains 
the theory of vicarious penitence. He 
begins with Dr. McLeod Campbell and his 
The Nature of the Atonement, published in 
1856. Campbell sees in the work of Christ 
two great aspects: first, that in which he is 
God’s representative to men. Christ mani- 
fests God’s fatherliness especially with 
regard to sin, and in so doing “necessarily 
became a man of sorrows, suffering thus 
just because he looked on sin and sinners 
with God’s eyes and felt respecting them 
with God’s heart.” This suffering was of 
course not penal but sympathetic. The 
second aspect of the work of Christ is that 
in which he is man’s representative before 
God, dealing with God on behalf of man. 
Campbell believed that Christ actually 
rendered to God in our name an adequate 
penitence for our sin. This penitence 
“constitutes a fuller satisfaction to God’s 
righteous heart of love than any punishment 
could be.” ‘“‘We feel that there would be 
more atoning worth in one tear of the true 
and perfect sorrow .... than in endless 
ages of penal woe.” Nearly fifty years later 
this theory was taken up and developed by 
Dr. Moberly in Atonement and Personality, 
and still later by his son, Mr. W. H. Mo- 
berly, in an essay on Foundations (1912). 

Turning to the objections urged against 
the theory the following are noted: (x) It 
is not supported by the New Testament; 
(2) the idea of vicarious penitence is really 
not borne out by what happens in human 
life; (3) penitence implies guilt, and this 
theory would make it necessary to think 
of Jesus as conscious of guilt; (4) it involves 
the idea that God punished Christ; 


(5) finally, the theory makes it necessary 
to predicate penitence of God, since “what 
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Christ felt, did, and suffered, was in the 
truest sense felt, done, and suffered by God.” 
A consideration of the religious motives 
by which the theory of vicarious penitence 
has been prompted brings out the following 
observations: first, the rendering of the 
atonement was a great inward experience 
of Jesus. It was for him mental anguish 
to come so near to sin as he was brought by 
his divine love for the sinful. The atone- 
ment was not something that merely 
happened to him; it was his very being, to 
be wrought out by living through it and 
dying in discharge of the vocation. Again, 
we are led to reflect how deep into oneness 
with men Christ was carried by the sense 
of sympathy. His love enabled him to 
take all our responsibilities as his own. 
Further, our Lord’s atonement is a recogni- 
tion of the necessity and rightness of God’s 
condemnation of sin. Campbell, however, 
did not show why Christ’s acknowledgment 
of the divine holiness took the form of such 
a death of agony. The writer thinks it 
was to show once for all how dire are the 
consequences of transgression. Finally, the 
theory teaches that in order to be saved we 
must be united with Christ in his attitude 
to sin. The self-submission of Jesus in 
death was not one that made ours super- 
fluous; it was one to make ours’ possible. 
There was a spirit in it which must become 
our spirit if we are to be the sons of God. 


The Mosaic Origin of the Decalogue 


“Of all the baffling problems that con- 
front the student of the Old Testament, 
none is more baffling than that of the origin 
of the Decalogue,” writes Professor J. E. 
Macfadyen, D.D., in the London Expositor 
for February, 1916. Continuing, he at- 
tempts to show that the Decalogue may 
still be justly claimed for Moses. The 
Decalogue exists in two versions, the ritual 
decalogue of Exod., chap. 34, and the ethical 
decalogue which exists in two recensions in 
Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5. 
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Though the ethical decalogue has been the 
center of interest in the past, the ritual deca- 
logue ought not to be lightly brushed aside. 
The latter in its present form consists of 
twelve “words” instead of ten; but there 
is reason to believe that the original version 
constituted a genuine decalogue. Like the 
ethical decalogue it seems to have been 
written upon tablets of stone. But there 
is reason to believe that it could not have 
been written by Moses; for it reflects with 
unmistakable lucidity Israel’s agricultural 
experiences in Canaan, and if Moses wrote 
it, we must think of him as anticipating 
experience, an assumption which must be 
regarded as extremely unnatural. The 
ethical decalogue, on the other hand, was 
evidently addressed to nomadic Israel. The 
writer thinks that the attempt which has 
been made to prove a very early and a pos- 
sibly Mosaic origin for the ritual decalogue 
rests on a superficial view of documentary 
sources and an equally superficial view of 
history. 

The demands of the ethical decalogue 
are not so searching that we can find a 
reasonable place for them only at an ad- 
vanced stage in the development of Hebrew 
experience. It is, on the whole, negative 
rather than positive, and is not an exhaustive 
compendium of human duty. Some of its 
demands are so simple and elementary that 
even the most primitive form of human 
society would soon have discovered them 
for itself. Asa matter of fact, moral obliga- 
tions similar to those of the Decalogue 
are recognized in the religious literatures of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians centuries 
before Moses. The Jocus classicus for 
Egyptian conceptions is the famous one 
hundred and twenty-fifth chapter of the 
so-called book of the Dead, where positive 
declarations are found going far beyond 
the merely negative righteousness of the 
Decalogue. Similar ethical conceptions 
meet us in early Babylonian texts dating 
back to about 2000 B.c., and even these 


texts give evidence of having a long history 
behind them. And so the ethical levels 
attained centuries before the time of Moses 
by people who exercised so profound an 
influence over that part of the world in 
which Israel received her early nurture, 
show the futility of assigning a late date 
to the Decalogue on the strength of its 
ethical quality. There seems no reason, 
therefore, for denying the ethical decalogue 
to Moses. 


Is the Sense of Sin Declining? 

This question forms the basis of an 
interesting article in the April number of 
the Homiletic Review by Professor James H. 
Snowden, D.D. He admits that the ques- 
tion is usually answered in the affirmative 
and he proceeds to discuss the reasons for 
this changed attitude. 

(1) There has been an abatement in the 
general sense of fear. In ancient times the 
world was believed to be swarming with evil 
demons that lay in wait everywhere for their 
human victims. Science has swept these 
demons out of the world and made it a safe 
place; and because men have connected 
religious fear with these fears that have 
been removed, there is a tendency to feel 
that sin may be only another false alarm 
and not so serious after all. (2) There has 
been a decided reaction against extreme 
views of hell, such as are portrayed for 
example in Dante’s Inferno. The pendulum 
has swung to the opposite extreme. The 
modern hell is sometimes represented as “a 
quite tolerable if not a comfortable and 
respectable place and men are not inclined 
to take it seriously.” (3) Our views of the 
character of God have also changed and 
this has affected our sense of sin. What 
a contrast there is between Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ God “that holds you over the pit 
of hell much as one holds a spider or some 
loathsome insect over the fire,” and our con- 
ception of God as a Father of mercy and 
love. But though this latter view may be 
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nearer the truth, there is of course a danger 
of going too far and thinking of God as a 
soft and indulgent Father who will not 
punish severely. (4) Then, too, our views 
of sin itself have changed. Some go so far 
as to say that sin is wholly a delusion of the 
mind. There are other pantheistic and 
deterministic theories which cut up sin by 
the roots and reduce it to pure mechanism 
and necessity. This is especially true of the 
teachings of materialistic socialism, and 
such views have had a wide circulation and 
have tended to weaken the sense of sin. 
(5) Again, our modern life is less subjective 
and more objective. Formerly people were 
more introspective and the result was that 
sin became an intense reality in their lives. 
Today our life has become predominantly 
objective; we have no time for introspection. 
We are losing acquaintance with ourselves, 
for the chaotic, noisy world absorbs our 
thought. Our sense of sin is being sub- 
merged and swept away in this flood of 
external excitement. (6) Increased em- 
phasis is now being placed on the positive 
side of life. Men are more aroused and 
governed by hope than by fear, by reward 
than by retribution. This has had the 
effect of drawing our consciousness off from 
sin and concentrating it on righteousness. 
(7) On the other hand, we are developing 
a broader and finer ethical sense. Such 
things as slavery, gambling, and intemper- 
ance, which used to be tolerated by Christian 
people, are now disapproved. There are 
higher standards in politics and business; 
railroad rebates which used to be unques- 
tioned are now forbidden by law; mo- 
nopolies and trusts are regarded as unjust; 
industrial legislation is increasing steadily; 


and more hopeful still, there is developing © 


a world-consciousness, and a_ world- 
conscience even in spite of the present 
world-war. 

In spite of the fact, however, that the 
sense of sin has declined at some points, 
the terrible fact of sin remains. The pen- 


dulum has swung far, partly in reaction 
against the extremes of other days, but 
it is bound to return toward the normal. 
“No self-deception can permanently blind 
the soul to its guilt; no false theory can 
explain it away. Conscience cries out 
against itself and its voice cannot be hushed. 
Sin is still a frightful force in the world.” 
The prophets and preachers of the age should 
“cry aloud and spare not” in order that 
our sense of sin may be aroused and kept 
alive and alert. 


A Peace Program 


Arguing for a constructive peace program 
on the part of advocates of peace to match 
the specific militaristic or semi-militaristic 
schemes now being considered by Congress 
and the public, an editorial in the Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World for January 
27, 1916, proposes that three commissions 
should be appointed by the President and 
authorized by Congress to work along the 
following lines: (1) A commission to study 
international relationships and _ policies 
affecting the future of the world in order 
to have ready a well-matured policy when 
the time comes for a consideration of such 
questions by the great world-powers. The 
names of Mr. Taft, Samuel J. Elder, Presi- 
dent Lowell, President Butler, Edward A. 
Filene, and Roger Babson are suggested as 
types of men suitable for such a commission. 
(2) A commission of physicians and philan- 
thropists to consider plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-scarred countries of Europe. 
Men of the standing of Richard Cabot, Dr. 
S. Flexner, Dr. Bovard, Dr. Mayo, Oscar 
Strauss, Jerome D. Greene, Charles R. 
Crane, and Graham Taylor are suggested 
for this commission. (3) A commission 
in the interests of Christian education in 
foreign lands, headed by such men as Dr. 
James L. Barton, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Professor E. D. Burton, and Professor 
Shailer Mathews. These men would go to 
such countries as Turkey, Poland, Bulgaria, 
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Mexico, Japan, and China, and plant insti- 
tutions of the type of Robert College or 
Hampton Institute. It is pointed out that 
the price of one dreadnought would estab- 
lish and generously endow five such schools. 
Such a program would be in keeping with 
the character of this great Christian nation 
in such a crisis as the present. “Peace 
in this troubled world of ours is not to be 
had by dreaming about it, but by going 
forth into the world of action and through 
definiteness of aim and through devotion 
of spirit producing in time the desirable 
results.” 


The Origin and Growth of the 
Synagogue 


Rabbi Isidore Lewinthal, Ph.D., con- 
tributes an instructive article on the above 
topic to the Methodist Quarterly Review of 
January, 1916. The synagogue owes its 
origin to the dispersion of the Jewish people. 
During the Babylonian captivity, when the 
exiled people longed for their native country 
and the ancient worship of their fathers, they 
assembled at stated times for social religious 
services or for receiving public instruction 
from the prophets and other godly men that 
shared their captivity. The number of 
persons required for holding such services 
was ten. When the second commonwealth 
was established under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the Temple rebuilt, and the ancient wor- 
ship restored, the prayer-meetings and 
meetings for public instruction were re- 
tained, because they seemed to satisfy a 
popular want, even though no special provi- 
sion had been made for them in the Law 
of Moses. Moreover, it was at this time 
that the reaction of the Scriptures was 
begun; and this in turn created among the 
people a desire for knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Ezra himself introduced the reading 
of portions of the Law on Sabbaths and 
festivals and on Mondays and Thursdays. 
In course of time houses of prayer sprang up 
in country places. 


The term “synagogue” came into use 
during the Syrian period. It is derived 
from the Greek, and means a meeting for 
devotional purposes, as well as the place 
for such meetings. Long before the coun- 
try was subdued by the Romans, such 
synagogues were numerous both in Jeru- 
salem and in the provinces. According 
to the Talmud, Jerusalem alone had 480. 
Every trade had its own synagogue and so 
had the people of every province and dis- 
trict, and this accounts for the large number. 
Long before the destruction of the second 
temple, when life in Palestine had become 
unbearable because of the internecine war 


of the descendants of the Maccabees, there 


was a continued stream of emigration toward 
Egypt. Magnificent synagogues were built 
at Alexandria and’ Heliopolis in the third 
century before the Christian era, rivaling the 
temple at Jerusalem in grandeur. At Rome, 
also, there were several synagogues early 
established to meet the needs of the Jews 
attracted thither by the ever-growing com- 
mercial importance of the place. The in- 
terior of all these synagogues differed very 
little from that which we see in orthodox 
synagogues at the present day. After the 
fall of the temple the synagogue became 
more important than ever. All religious 
zeal and enthusiasm were concentrated 
upon this substitute for the national 
sanctuary. Synagogues sprang up in all 
parts of the world, wherever the captive 
Jews were granted a resting-place for the 
soles of their feet. The synagogue has 
called into existence a variety of valuable 
writings in the form of meditations, lectures 
on religious subjects, and especially hymns 
and prayers, many of which, for their 
beauty of language and sublimity of thought, 
stand unequaled and will forever command 
the admiration of the student of Hebrew. 
During the Middle Ages every synagogue 
served also as a schoolroom for the little 
ones. ‘The growth of the synagogue has 
been going on for ages and it has not yet 
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ceased. Much is still being done, without 
violation of principles, to free that sacred 
institution from the excrescences of time and 
circumstance, and to secure for it that 
respect and veneration to which it is 
entitled.” 


Does the Church Need Converting 
to Christ? 


“Christendom will never be Christian- 
ized until the church has been Christianized. 
That is the first and most fundamental need 
of the world today.” In such words Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., strikes the keynote 
of a frank article in the Expositor and 
Current Anecdotes for February and March, 
1916. The true and typical prophet of 
God, he points out, has always inflicted the 
faithful wounds of a friend, and it is well at 
this time to consider carefully the criticisms 
of the friends of the church in order that she 
may be purged from her faults. The church 
has admitted to her membership a great 
multitude of selfish men and women who 
have no conception of the Christianity of 
Christ and no experience of its regenerating 
power. They daily misrepresent the Christ- 
life to the world. They daily and hourly 
testify that it is not necessary to forsake all 
that one hath in order to become a disciple 
of Christ, and that one need not accept the 
cross and crucifixion in order to become his 
follower. 

The church needs converting in the first 
place to the authority of Jesus. We must 
learn to distinguish, however, between the 
principles and the precepts of Jesus. The 
former are universal and eternal in their 
applicability to all moral beings; the latter 
are merely methods by which principles are 
applied and change as conditions change. 
There are two serious dangers today: one 
is a radically inadequate conception of the 
meaning and purpose of the teaching of 
Jesus, and the other is a deliberate repudia- 


tion of that teaching even when its real 
import has been recognized. Again, the 
church needs to be converted to the spirit 
of Christ—the spirit of love, not the spirit 
of selfishness. The sudden and vast devel- 
opment of material wealth has created a 
pleasure-pursuing, ease-loving, self-indul- 
ging generation. The competitive struggle 
has led Christians to adopt means which 
cannot bear the straight edge of Christian 
ethics. Further, the conversion of the 
church to Christ means also conversion to 
his aim. This will make the aim of the 
church consciously social. The church will 
no longer labor to build up herself, but will 
lose herself in the service of humanity; 
she will not only come into harmony with 
the purpose of God as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, but she will also fall into line with 
his method as made known to us by science. 
Some of the results which will follow 
the conversion of the church to Christ are: 
(1) The church will gradually gain a world- 
comprehension in some measure commen- 
surate with its great world-commission. 
The supreme crisis in the world’s history 
will come in the course of the next fifty 
years and to meet such a crisis Christianity 
must be revitalized and empowered anew. 
(2) The genuine conversion of the church 
to Christ will bring the great renunciation. 
Poor as well as rich will endeavor honestly 
to obey his obvious teaching; they will take 
their Master seriously and endeavor to 
make their lives fit their profession. Posses- 
sions will be recognized as being held in 
trust for God and will be used accordingly 
in the spirit of him “who being rich became 
poor that we through his poverty might be 
rich.” A new knight errantry is arising, 
not to rescue the sepulcher of a dead Christ, 
but to win for the living Christ the full reali- 
zation of his kingdom here in the earth; and 
daily the knight shares with his Master 
the cup of sacrifice that is ever at his lips. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
MISSIONS 


Education of Missionaries 

A discussion of the education of mis- 
sionaries appears in the International 
Review of Missions, under the name of 
Principal A. E. Garvie. The writer advo- 
cates more thorough education on the part 
of missionaries, especially on the part of 
those who plan to go to places where ancient 
civilizations have been long established. 
He ridicules the assumption that foreign 
missionaries need not be as capable as those 
entering the home ministry. The people 
of India, China, and Japan have ancient 
civilization, culture, religion, and morality, 
and only the most thoroughly equipped 
missionary is competent to measure up to 
the demands which these long-established 
customs present. The missionary must 
have the capacity to learn the native lan- 
guage if he is to reach the minds and hearts 
of the people. It might be supposed that 
philosophy is unnecessary, but in the high- 
est type of Indian thought and devotion 
the missionary will meet a pantheism and 
mysticism neither the promise nor the peril 
of which can be rightly estimated without 
this special training. Furthermore, the 
growing solidarity of the race in commerce, 
civilization, and even culture is changing 
the missionary situation. The religions 
which the missionaries seek to displace are 
no longer to be thought of as they once were. 
Men with keen minds are required who can 

interpret aright this changing attitude. 
The writer discusses in detail the factors 
which should enter into the curriculum 
which is intended to equip the missionary 
for his task. He is inclined to think that 
the general theological course such as is 
given in the average seminary is too general 
to meet the real needs of the missionary. 
On the other hand, he objects to the spe- 
cialized course for missionaries because it 


separates the missionary from the minister 
in the home land, and so brings a decided 
loss to each. By way of remedy Principal 
Garvie recommends a central college. The 
missionary student is to go to the central 
college for one year after he has completed 
the general theological training of the 
seminary. This central college is to be 
interdenominational, and in this way the 
students of the various denominations will 
have a fair chance to work with one another 
before they reach the foreign land, and are 
in conditions entirely strange. The comity 
of missions, it is thought, would become 
more of a reality if the missionaries were 
trained together for one year at least. 


General Survey of World-Wide 
Missions 


The Missionary Review of Missions 
devotes some seventy-two pages to a world- 
wide survey of missions for 1915. Each 
of the larger mission fields is treated at 
considerable length, and much information 
is provided the interested reader. At the 
end of the survey the writer, J. H. Oldham, 
has made a succinct statement of the gen- 
eral results of missionary activities through- 
out the past year. This statement swings 
from the dark to the bright side of mission- 
ary work. The war has brought with it 
irreparable losses and there is no effort 
made to gloss them over. The work of 
German missions in India and in Kamerun 
and of British missions in the Turkish 
Empire and in German East Africa has been 
for the time almost completely interrupted. 
In other parts of the mission field there has 
been serious disorganization, depletion of 
staff, and restriction of work. Postpone- 
ment of plans for advance and the practice 
of the most rigid economy have been the 
rule throughout the entire mission field. 
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To be sure, it is too soon to say how far 
the loss will be permanent, but it is clear 
that the task of repairing the damage will 
inevitably be long and arduous. Hun- 
dreds of devoted men and women have 
seen the work built up by unselfish labors 
of a lifetime apparently swept away in the 
flood. Many more have had their plans 
upset and their hopes postponed indefi- 
nitely. Bitterness has entered into the 
relations of those engaged in the service 
of their common Lord. The moral prestige 
of Christendom has suffered a blow from 
which it will take long to recover. Such 
is the spectacle which a purview of missions 
displays on its dark side. 

But all is not dark. There is a bright 
side as well. The injury to mission work 
has been by no means so general and wide- 
spread as might have been anticipated. 
In important mission fields, such as Japan, 
China, and for the most part India, work 


has been continued on almost normal lines. . 
In many instances the abnormal trial has 


disclosed unsuspected loyalties and called 
forth unwonted sacrifices. In all the prin- 
cipal mission fields of Asia fresh vigorous 
efforts have been made to reach the people 
with the gospel, with cheering responses. 
The past year has witnessed such important 
events as the courageous attempts of the 
American churches to deal with American 
relations with Japan by sending a Christian 
embassy to Japan, the initiation of a com- 
prehensive survey of India, the opening of a 
Christian college for women in Madras in 
which twelve American and British mission- 
ary societies are co-operating, and the 
completion of a thorough survey of the 
present position of Christian literature in 
the mission field to form the basis of a 
fresh consideration by the missionary 
societies of this important department of 
missionary work. Thus it is that while 
war has raged in Europe there has been 
in many parts of the mission field a 
quiet growth of a deeper corporate life, 


the different societies have been drawn 
closer together, and the formulation of wise 
missionary policies has had steady progress. . 


Revised Methods Required to Reach 
Islam in India 


The shibboleth “India—the opportunity 
to reach Islam” was coined and put into 
circulation at the Lucknow Conference. 
Notwithstanding the aptness of this shib- 
boleth, Arthur J. P. French, writing in the 
Moslem World, urges that the missions to 
Moslems in India are not making the head- 
way they ought. Neither the paucity of 
the missionaries, nor the growing political 
and religious influence of Islam in India 
gives deepest concern, he asserts, but the 
indifference of home forces to the menace 
of Islam in India is by all odds the greatest 
concern. The methods adopted by the 
missionary organization he represents are 
calculated to further ‘mass movements,” 
and, incidentally, to leave educated and 
influential non-Christians untouched. This 
latter effect of the present approved 


‘methods is due to the “Nationalist” politi- 


cal movement, which has tended to secu- 
larize the “Indian Church” and to put 
evangelistic effort into a secondary place. 
Another barrier which stands between the 
mission and the Mohammedan is the 
deplorable tendency among Christians of 
the second generation to become un- 
Indianized in dress, language, and social 
customs. The Mohammedan wishes to 
retain his national customs, but in a 
semi-Anglicized society he finds himself con- 
spicuous—a “foreigner” in a_ religious 
community. Mr. French tells us that the 
Anglican church sends forth 5,000 mis- 
sionaries to convert 240 millions of Hindus, 
and but 130 to convert 66 millions of 
Mohammedans, Figures are given to 
show that one-quarter of India is Islamic. 
This comparatively unsympathetic attitude 
toward their conversion is inducing “harden- 
ing” on the part of the Mohammedans. 
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The writer appeals for a change in the 
method of conducting missions in relation 
to Islam in India. The method which 
lumps the Hindus and the Mohammedans 
as a common missionary task is doomed 
to disappointment. He is insistent in 
urging the claims of specialized missions. 
It is imperative that more attention be 
given to Arabic. Islam, he says, is wedded 
to Arabic in indissoluble bonds till death do 


RELIGIOUS 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 

Cora Wilson, a small girl of some ten 
years, looked out over the mountains of 
Kentucky with far-seeing expectancy in the 
serious brown eyes—expectancy of she 
knew not what. Her little figure, like the 
delicate oval face, was slender but well 
formed, while her long, quiet fingers 
tapered with the grace of a patrician-born. 
The fingers were quiet because she knew 
nothing to do, the serious brown eyes were 
expectant because, with almost mystical 
far-seeing, she awaited something. 

With undefined intent the family moved 
one spring day from the mountain cabin 
down to the little village of Morehead. 
There a small school held up a torch of light 
which flickered and flared intermittently. 
But it was the gleam for which the child’s 
serious eyes had been unconsciously looking. 
The purest of Anglo-Saxon blood warmed 
the little girl’s small body, and her waiting 
mind held all the vigor and alertness of her 
forbears of a century ago, which the sleeping 
mentality of generations between had pre- 
served in singular clearness and avidity amid 
the Appalachian fastnesses. The little girl 
simply devoured the books before her, and 
with the rapidly developing body, mind and 
soul expanded till her longing grew from an 
undefined personal expectancy to a full- 
visioned yearning for a state, a nation, freed 
from illiteracy! 

She called first to the men and women 
about her of all ages from eighteen to 


them part. Arabic must be Christianized 
if we are to win Islam. Islam must be won 
if we are to win India. ‘Christian Arabic 
Prayers, Hymns, Liturgies, Sectionaries; the 
Five Hours of Prayer; the Call to Prayer; 
churches furnished more in mosque fashion 
and erected in Saracenic style; these are the 
methods which missions to Moslems need. 
We have to take over from Islam all that 
we can with the least possible dislocations.” 


EDUCATION 


ninety to gather at the little schoolhouse 
on moonlight evenings and learn the magic 
art of reading and writing. They responded 
eagerly, the old and the young, and so 
rapidly did the bent, white-haired men 
learn to read letters from far-away children 
and write responses with their own hands 
that enthusiasm soon resulted in other 
mountain schools in the county, enrolling 
1,200 men and women the opening night, 
September 4, 1911; and in three years 
Rowan county’s illiterates were reduced 
from thousands to six individuals, and 
these practically incompetents. 

Then Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart looked 
out over the state with its host of illiterates 
in the mountain solitudes, and through her 
efforts the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission 
was created by the legislature in 1914. 
As was fitting, Mrs. Stewart was made 
president of the commission, and with the 
slogan “No illiterates by 1920,” the state 
has been aroused to determined action. 

It was inevitable that the flaming 


Kentucky torch should project its light upon . 


adjacent states, and Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart became a name to conjure with. 
Speaking with rare convincingness and 
charm, she was called hither and thither to 
address state and national educational 
meetings, and as a result “moonlight 
schools” have been organized throughout 
seventeen states in the South and West. 
The House Committee on Education at 
Washington called Mrs. Stewart before it 
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in March of 1914, and not only spent the 
entire session listening to her account of 
the beginnings of her work in Rowan 
County, Kentucky, and its spread through 
the South and West, but arranged an extra 
meeting for the next day that she might 
continue her story. These sessions resulted 
in a bill being introduced in the House which 
provides for the investigation of illiteracy 
and calls for a co-operative effort in which 
the nation, the states, individuals, and 
associations shall join, to enrol illiterates 
of all ages in schools. 


Thirteenth Convention of Religious 
Education Association 


The thirteenth convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association met in Chicago 
during the last days of February. The 
subject which was in the forefront of dis- 
cussion was ‘Religious Instruction and 
Public Education.” Thefindingsof the Asso- 
ciation are significant and are as follows: 


1. The Church and the State are to be re- 
garded as distinct institutions, which as far as 
possible co-operate through the agency of their 
common constituents in their capacity as 
individual citizens. 

2. All children are entitled to an organic 
program of education which shall include ade- 
quate facilities not only for general but for 
religious instruction and training. 

3. Such a division of the child’s time as will 
allow opportunity and strength for religious 
education should be reached by consultation 
between parents and public-school authorities 
without formal agreement between the state and 
churches as institutions. 

4. The work of religious instruction and 
training should be done by such institutions as 


the home, the church, and the private school 
and not by the public school nor in official con- 
nection with the public school. 

5. The work of religious education must 
depend for dignity, interest, and stimulus upon 
the recognition of its worth, not merely by 
public-school authorities, but by the people 
themselves as represented in the homes, the 
churches, private schools and colleges, and 
industries. 

6. The success of a program of religious 
education depends: 

a) Upon the adoption of a schedule which 
shall include the systematic use of week days as 
well as Sundays for religious instruction and 


b) Upon more adequate provision for train- 
ing in the experience of public and private 
worship and for the use of worship as an educa- 
tional force. 

c) Upon the degree to which the materials 
and methods employed express both sound 
educational theory and the ideals of the religious 
community in a systematic plan for instruction 
and training, which shall include all the educa- 
tional work of the local church. 

d) Upon the degree to which professional 
standard and a comprehehsive plan are made 
the basis of the preparation of teachers for 
work in religious education. 

e) Upon the degree to which parents awake 
to the unparalleled opportunity for the religious 
education of our children and youth, the pro- 
found need for sympathetic co-operation among 
all citizens of whatever faith, and the call for 
sacrifice in time and thought, in effort and 
money consecrated to the children of the 
Kingdom. 

f) Upon the degree to which the churches 
awake to their responsibility for the instruction 
and training of the world’s children in the reli- 
gious life, and take up with intelligence and 
devotion their common task. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Utah’s Interdenominational 
Commission 
An interdenominational commission has 
been appointed as a result of the federation 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 


Methodist, and Presbyterian churches of 
Utah. This united effort has been necessi- 
tated by the inefficiency of the denomina- 
tional work which has heretofore been 
conducted in Utah. The attempt is being 
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made to concentrate the work of the various 
denominations at four points. The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World, March 2, 
says: “The plan does not contemplate the 
curtailing of denominational anatomy, nor 
encroachment upon the prerogative of the 
ecclesiastical bodies co-operating except as 
all may agree, but it is anticipated that 
denominational initiative shall be in- 
creased and the fullest economy and effi- 
ciency be gained by co-operation.” The 
commission consists of two representatives 
from each religious body, in addition to the 
respective missionary secretaries. By this 
means it is thought a better apportionment 
of responsibility will be obtained. 


Catholic Invokes Catholic to Stay the 
Frightfulness of War 


Undoubtedly church efficiency is under- 
going a severe testing in all the European 
countries. The shock of war has shattered 
church precedents in many instances. It 
looks as though national patriotism has 
driven a wedge through an ecclesiastical 
unity that heretofore was thought to reach 
beyond the confines of any one nation. 
While the greater powers of Europe are 
gripped in deadly combat, some of the 
weaker nations are being trampled out of 
existence in the most terrible fashion. 
Some time back Cardinal Mercier visited 
Rome in the hope that the prestige of the 
Pope might serve to eradicate some of the 
grosser evils of warfare in Belgium. As we 
well know, this hope was doomed to dis- 
appointment. When it dawned upon the 
Catholics of Belgium that they could expect 
no immediate relief through Rome, knowing 
that they could put no dependence in politi- 
cal measures, these Christian men grasped 
at a last straw. Cardinal Mercier and the 
episcopate of Belgium wrote a letter to the 
Catholic prelates of Germany in the hope 
that their fellow-churchmen in Germany 
would insist that justice be accorded them 
in Belgium. Surely this was a reasonable 


request for one Christian to make of another! 
The New York Evening Post recently fur- 
nished its readers with the translation of 
the complete text of this letter, and the 
Literary Digest, February 19, contains 
extensive extracts from it. The letter 
affirms the frightful cruelty of German 
soldiers to Belgian civilians; it swears that 
the shameless accusations of the imperial 
government of Germany are calumnies 
against the Belgian clergy and civilians; 
and it prays that the members of the Ger- 
man episcopate appoint delegates to an 
official tribunal of inquiry that the actual 
facts of the reign of terror may be uncovered. 
The Belgian letter asks that the Committee 
of inquiry be composed of German and 
Belgian representatives in equal numbers, 
and a representative from some neutral 
state. This request was never granted, for, 
as we are told by the Literary Digest, the 
Kaiser forbade his ecclesiastical subjects 
to read or hear the letter. Who does not 
note that this incident marks a state in the 
Roman Catholic church which is far removed 
from her dominant power of earlier days! 
Certainly the efficiency of the nations at 
war is being severely tested. Equally severe 
is the testing of the capacity of the church 
to serve humanity. 


Anglican Clergymen and Nonconform- 
ist Ministers Meet in Prayer 
for Motherland 


The echoes of the “Kikuyu” controversy 
have scarcely died away. Even so, the 
clergy of the Anglican church have partici- 
pated in another “remarkable” religious 
service. The former was the resultant of 
the inevitable difficulties which accompany 
missionary isolation in Africa; the latter 
has been occasioned by the harrowing 
horrors of war. At the instigation of the 
Dean of Rochester a union meeting was held 
in Chatham Town Hall for prayer for God’s 
blessing upon the motherland. At the 
meeting Anglican clergymen and Non- 
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conformist ministers stood side by side on 
the platform. All denominational differ- 
ences and distinctions were obliterated and 
forgotten. The service was conducted by 
the Dean of Rochester, and ministers 
representing different bodies shared in the 
service. The Christian Work observes: 
It is impossible to contemplate such a service 
as this without feeling convinced that a new 
spirit is taking possession of the hearts of the 
people of England, and that the war, terrible 
and hateful as it is, is working a tremendous 


change in the conditions and relationships of 


religious life in the British Isles. 
*“*Tendency”’ of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church 


What is discerned as a “tendency to- 
ward Rome” in the Protestant Episcopal 
church has been uncovered by the Episcopal 
Recorder. Howbeit, the Romeward trend 
seems to be nothing new. Therefore a 
healthy optimism declares that the appre- 
hensions now felt are only vindication of 
the founders of the Reformed Episcopal 
church. The previous generation protested 
against encroachments and innovations 
which were headed toward “a kind of 
Catholicism foreign to its genius.” It is 
not surprising, then, says the Episcopal 
Recorder, that some have balked at the 
recent developments. The same paper 
informs us that ‘‘a league has been formed 
to offset the attacks of innovators and those 
high churchmen whose object seems to be 
to introduce a Catholicism foreign to its 
genius, its institutions, and its laws.” 
Recently a meeting of many of the clergy of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania met for the 
precise purpose of stemming this “tend- 
ency” which is rapidly gathering momen- 
tum. Later, in New York, a meeting was 
held by representatives from eight dioceses. 
At this meeting it was decided to take 
immediate steps toward the formation of 
a permanent organization for the purpose 
of maintaining the principles of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. To the Recorder this 
protest simply means history repeating 


itself. This paper recommends, as one 
way adequately to meet the attacks of 
innovators,“ a complete revision of both 
Prayer Book and standards of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, until they accord 
with the principles of New Testament 
Christianity. The Prayer Book is, we fear, 
far more frequently in the hands of the 
people than the New Testament, and so 
its teachings have largely overlaid the 
teachings of the New Testament.” 


Episcopal Church Adopts Pension 
System 


According to the Living Church, Febru- 
ary 19, the Episcopal church has inaugurated 
a pension system for the clergy and their 
families. Bishop Lawrence termed this 
plan to pension the clergy “‘the largest single 
enterprise ever undertaken in the history 
of the Episcopal church.” In general the 
object of the pension system is to pay at 
least $600 a year to each retired clergyman, 
beginning at the age of sixty-eight. A 
thorough businesslike organization has been 
formed, with headquarters in New York 
City, and proposes to raise the $5,000,000 
necessary to provide for the accrued liabil- 
ities. This pension system has been called 
into existence by the demand for efficiency 
on the part of the clergy. The Living 
Church says: 


The census of salaries shows the following 
principal facts: There are 4,420 clergy in the 
active service of the Episcopal church in the 
United States. In addition, there are about 
1,400 clergymen who are engaged in educational, 
editorial, or other collateral work, or who are 
aged. The average salary of a clergyman is 
$1,200 a year. This is not all cash in all cases, 
as it may include the value of the rectory, when 
provided. More than 2,500 of these clergy, or 
about one-half of the total, receive less than 
$1,500 a year. Only 237, including over 100 
bishops, receive $4,000 or over. More than 700 
men are paid less than $1,000, and many of 
these are older clergy with very hard tasks. 
. ... These meager salaries are paid to the 
clergymen serving what is often asserted to be 
the richest church membership in America. 
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Comparative Religion: Its Adjuncts and Allies. 
By Louis Henry Jordan. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. Pp. xxxii+574. 12s. 


If the advent of comparative religion is to 
be dated as far back as 1850, it has been com- 
pletely transformed as a department of research 
within the last fifteen years. But it is still 
more or less confused with several other great 
and rather well-defined disciplines such as 


from the fact that each one of these disciplines 
has something important to contribute to com- 
parative religion. But the contribution in each 
case is incidental. 
The purpose of Dr. Jordan’s book is to give 
a more accurate definition of comparative reli- 
gion than it has hitherto enjoyed. He seeks 
to accomplish his purpose by a process of elimi- 
nation. He passes under review the leading 
books that have appeared in these sciences dur- 
ing the last four years, showing what material 
each one has for comparative religion. In 
addition to those reviewed, a number of titles 
of supplementary volumes are added at the 
close of each = of reviews. This makes 
up Part I, which he entitles “Avenues of 
Approach.” Here as perhaps nowhere else 
the reader gets a clear impression of the many- 
sidedness of religion—ever an intensely human 
product. But, as we have said, each of these 
sciences is diligently seeking to discharge its 
own task. 
But there is another large group of publi- 
cations which contribute much more to com- 
np religion, also appearing during the last 
our years. To the discussion of these publi- 
cations the author devotes two hundred pages, 
under the title “Transition.” This makes 
Part II. The subjects are: the evolution of 
scientific method; apologetic treatises; trans- 
lations of portions of sacred texts; transactions 
of congresses and learned societies; encyclo- 
pedias; periodical literature; and centers of 
subsidiary study. These volumes represent a 
decided advance beyond. the preceding group. 
They embody, in truth, in varying degrees 
actual specimens of comparative religion. “In 
other words, they represent genuine products 
of that new science itself, at different stages in 
its historic development.” Thus through the 
avenues of approach, and the transitional 
writings we are brought to Part III, which seeks 
more exactly to summarize the values to com- 
—— religion of its adjuncts and allies. 
hese values are two: (1) Its area is restricted. 
(2) Its legitimate scope is more exactly deter- 
mined. Admitting that the subject is still in a 


transitional stage, we have here two pony i 
and necessary steps toward ultimate exact defi- 
nition. 

While the book on one side is technical and 
bears a definite relation to the author’s other 
writings, on another side it is complete in i 
and should have a place in the library of every 
well-informed person. 


Church and Nation. By William Tempel. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiii+ 
204. $1.00. 

This little volume is a large and 
outlook on the world as it has appeared since 
the first of August, 1914. The six Paddock 
Lectures deal with ‘The Kingdom of Freedom”’; 
“Church and State”; “Justice and Liberty in 
the State”; ‘Holiness and Catholicity in the 
Church”; “The Citizenship of Heaven”; and 
“God in History.” There are also five appen- 
dixes which contain important supplementary 
matter. 

The sixth lecture, on “God in History,” is 
the goal reached through the preceding five 
lectures. The Hindu knew that God is spirit; 
the Roman knew that God is law; the Greek 


knew that God is beauty; but it remained for ~ 


Israel to contribute the conception that God is 
at work in history, determinative and regulative 
for all the other faiths until the full revelation 
should come in the incarnation, and the world 
should know God as actually at work within 
men and at their side. This conception, where- 
in God himself came in the flesh, gives at once 
a dignity to this world of ours, to our bodies, 
and to all the material side of life. 


Theology in Church and State. By Peter 


Taylor Forsyth. New York: Doran, 1915. 
Pp. xii+328. $1.25. 


This book exemplifies a tendency. The 
tendency is to rethink most of the things that 
we had supposed were finally settled. The 
particular case before us is the Dissenter’s view 
of the relations of Church and state. He had 
settled down pretty comfortably in the con- 
clusion that “the state means fight and force; 
the church, heart, conscience, conviction. The 
state means external coercion while the 

'y separat ot only so, but he 
gone so far from all idea of establishment that 
in the Free churches the sense of the church was 
becoming extinct. This view was funda- 
mentally sound, because it was a healthy revolt 
against the old institutional churches which had 
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quenched the spirit too much by canonical 
order and tradition. But it nevertheless re- 
mains true that church unity is the condition of 
church freedom in the state, and church unity 
means the existence and rule in each church of 
the real church sense. This church sense is 
expressed in dogma—not in Harnack’s mean- 
ing, but as “final revelation in germinal state- 
ment.” Dogma differs from doctrine which is 
dogma expanded, and, as coming under human 
limitations, needs constant revision. There is 
then, something common in all churches—and 
diligent, unbiased search should be made to dis- 
cover it, clarify it, and appropriate it. 

But when this is done the church will not 
be self-sufficient. If it for the moment thinks 
so, it will suffer from a great void. That void 
can be filled only by the state—the state, too, 
not as a separate institution, but as an insti- 
tution organically connected with it. The 
church is the Kingdom of God in the making; 
the state is an agent of the Kingdom of God. 
The church exists to make men good; the state 
does not, but only to secure the conditions of 
goodness.”” The church is on a far higher— 
though parallel—plane than the state. The 
one is by the way of conscience and redemption, 
the other by the way of law and its evolution. 
The one serves the kingdom directly, the other 
indirectly. The church’s rights in the state 
are not conferred but intrinsic; equally so the 
state’s rights in relation to the church. In the 
last analysis they are ethically one. Both are 
divine agents for human perfection. ’ 

But Principal Forsyth also thinks of his 
subject in its larger aspect. The fact is that 
terms. The great war, changes in scientific 
conceptions, the bringing together of the ends 
of the earth, all together make it so. It is in 
the air. We have as never before the con- 
ception of ‘‘History as a unity, of humanity as 
a moral organism, with a corporate soul and 
and an evolutionary career.” What the future 
is to be we do not know. We are sure that it is 
oing to be different, and our knowledge of our 
ittle span of history leads us to hope that it is 
going to be far better. Whether our author has 
solved his problem or not, he will, being a non- 
conformist, set his readers thinking. We 
regret the absence of an index. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James. By James Hardy 
Ropes. New York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. 
xiii+319. $3.00. 

This latest addition to the “International 
Critical Commentaries” will be especially 
welcome to all students of the New Testament. 
Professor Ropes has performed his task well 
and his work should be standard for some time 
to come. Another volume dealing with the 


history and criticism of the text is promised. 
One might wish that this had come first and had 
been made the basis of the textual notes dis- 
tributed through the commentary which in the 
main are restricted to the materials of Tisch- 
endorf’s apparatus. But possibly the new 
materials will not yield any very important 
results for the interpretation of the Epistle. 

The commentary is provided with a - 
ticularly valuable introduction. The Epistle 
is believed to be a pseudonymous production of 
some Christian Jew of Palestine writing in the 
last quarter of the first, or the first quarter of the 
second, century. But this author is not at 
all a “Judaizing” Christian. On the contrary, 
he is powerfully influenced by Hellenistic culture. 
This fact comes out with peculiar force when 
the literary style of the document is studied. 
It exhibits nearly all the characteristic traits 
of the popular moral address of Hellenistic 
times—the so-called Diatribe. No close literary 
dependence upon other extant contemporary 
Jewish or Christian writings is thought to be 
demonstrable; “we may conclude that the 
popular Hellenistic preachers and the written 
tracts, now lost, which corresponded to their 
sermons, have combined with the Greek Old 
Testament to form the writer’s style and to 
give him his vocabulary.” Nor is the influence 
of James upon other early Christian writings 
found to be nearly so extensive as has often 
been supposed. In fact, Professor Ropes makes 
out a strong case for utter ignorance of James 
even on the part of Hermas. 

The commentary proper, constructed along 
the general lines of its predecessors in this series, 
contains many valuable special studies of 
obscure words and phrases. Both the Jewish 
and the Hellenistic environments of the author 
are called upon to yield illustrative materials 
for the interpretation of the Epistle, and the his- 
tory of Christian opinion, especially from earlier 
times, is recorded in many instances. The 
commentary throughout is comprehensively 
informing, but is also often suggestive and 
interesting. 


The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. 
By H. Schaeffer. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. Pp. xiv+245. $2.25. 


This is a useful compendium of the more 
accessible information upon certain phases of 
Semitic social life. The title is too broad for 
the contents; for the book does not cover all 
social legislation. For example, there is no treat- 
ment of theft, murder, and the like; nor is there 
any consideration of sacrifice, feasts, etc. These 
are all social matters. On the other hand, the 
word “primitive” should have been left out 
of the title; for the legislation of Hammurabi 
of the P document in the Old Testament, and o 
Mohammed can hardly be fitly called primi- 
tive. The only Semites dealt with are the 
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Arabs, Babylonians, and Assyrians, and the 
Hebrews. The laws of these three groups are 
placed alongside of one another and —_ 

i ; but there is no attempt at a full, 
comparative study. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Schaeffer will follow up this good beginning by 
more intensive and detailed work upon some 
of the more ngeenet topics in this field, where 
there is need of many workers. The main sub- 
agnation, next of kin, slavery, usury, poor laws 
sabbatical year and jubilee, taxation and 
tribute, and individual ownership of land. The 
book will prove a very acceptable source for 
ready reference upon all these themes. 


The Students of Asia. By Sherwood Eddy. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement, 
1916. Pp. 223. $0.50. 

Mr. Eddy here gives his usual dramatic and 
forceful presentation of needs and opportunities 
for Christian work in the Orient. The reader 
will gain a very clear idea of the tremendous 
impression which Christianity is making upon 
India, China, and Japan. The results of recent 
evangelistic campaigns led by Mr. Mott and 
Mr. Eddy, the work of Christian educators, of 
Christian missions, hospitals, and printing 
plants, and the large place that oriental Chris- 
tian workers are occupying in this work of regen- 
eration are told in vivid detail. Above all, one 
feels the splendid religious fervor of Mr. Eddy 
himself. It is such faith and earnestness and 
such optimism which will win the Orient to 


The Archaeology of the Holy Land. By P.S. P. 
Handcock. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. 383. $3.00. 

This books gathers up the results of the 
excavations in Palestine in the sphere of 
archaeology. It is based upon the reports of 
the excavators at Gezer, Taanach, Jericho, 
Megiddo, Samaria, Bethshemesh, Lachish, 
Tell-ej-judeideh, Tell-es-Safi, Tell-andahan- 
nah, and Tell-Zakariya. It brings together 
within easy access of the student the data from 
these various sites bearing upon such topics as 
caves and rock-cuttings, codtbactenn, pottery, 


terra cotta, burial-customs, and worship. The 
whole is profusely and ri illustrated by a 
total of two folding-plans of Jericho, 26 half- 
tone plates (including a colored frontispiece), 
and rog figures in the text. The work is objec- 
tive in character, confining itself mainly to the 
description of objects and giving far less atten- 
tion to the interpretation of the data described. 
It furnishes a wealth of material for the 
student of archaeology. But the casual reader 
come across much ofinterest. For example, 
he will learn that Jericho’s main Canaanite wall 
is still standing at heights ranging from 13 to 
27% feet. He will find evidence that the civil- 
ization which the Hebrews inherited and 
was a composite of Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Mycenaean, Hittite, and local elements. He 
ill recognize in the old Canaanite remains the 
forerunners of much that came to occupy a 
prominent place in the later Hebrew life. The 
volume is one that bel in every biblical 
library and will commend itself to scholars by 
its caution and sanity. 


The Boy Scout Movement: Applied by the 
Church. By N. E. Richardson and O. E. 
Loomis. New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 
445. $1.50. 

This little book furnishes pastors, parents, 
and all students of boy-life with a mass of 
a suggestions as to the ways in which 

ys may be safely trained to play their best 
in the world. Not only are the character- 

istic features of the Scout movement clearly 
presented; but the psychology of boy-life and 
the opportunity of church and home to profit 
by a knowledge of these facts are also explained 

80 f the Sco 

rom 8o per cent to 90 cent of the ut 
patrols are connected dlrectly with church 
activities. The Scout masters are drawn chiefly 
from distinctly Christian circles. Everything 
possible is being done by Scout leaders to mark 
this as a thoroughly moral and religious move- 
ment of the sanest type. One cannot peruse 
this book without coming into a larger faith 
= the powers and possibilities of boys. Copious 
illustrations, constitutions, programs, menus, 
and detailed activities on land and sea add to 
the usefulness of the volume. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
PREACHING TASK OF THE MODERN 
MINISTER 


Conducted by 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
Head of the Department of Practical Theology, University of Chicago 


Part IV. The Development of Religion 


Required reading: Walter, Genetics; Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins; 
Bousset, What Is Religion? 

The need of modern folk is to see life whole, to believe in its worthfulness, and 
to will what is good. It is very hard to see life whole, because we meet it in so 
many aspects; and each of them has its own standards. The domestic, economic, 
philanthropic, political, racial, international, and what we especially designate as 
the religious aspects of human life, are so different: how can we be the same folk in 
all of them? And how can we be sure that the whole complex of life has real 
value? It seems sucha set of happenings. Why should we sacrifice any immedi- 
ate good that we can estimate to any larger good that may be merely imaginary ? 
These are our perplexities, and they are quite as much moral as intellectual. 

The preacher is not a philosopher, that he should resolve our problems and 
give us a self-consistent scheme of life. We turn not to the thousand pulpits of the 
land for that, but to a very few men of insight who may help us. But the preacher 
has found a practical solution for those problems in his own religious experience. 
Life has a wholeness to him, because he has felt its meaning. It has a worth- 
fulness, because he experiences its great values. He has been called to devote 
himself not to little goods, but to the great good which he believes he sees about 
him and beyond him. It is his business to tell people of this practical, experi- 
ential achievement of life’s significance, to insist that they must seek it for them- 
selves, and to cheer them on in their endeavor. 

The Christian preacher is inspired to do this, as we noted in our last dis- 
cussion, by the glorious success which the men of the Bible attained in seeing life’s 
wholeness, in appreciating its worthfulness, and in giving themselves to its best 
attainments. But the Christian preacher sometimes makes the mistake of suppos- 
ing that he can succeed in the same way that these men did. Instead of discover- 


ing their secret, he imitates their methods. Instead of sharing their insight, he - 


copies their technique. So often he repeats what was once really meaningful, and 
wonders why it is so little persuasive in the modern world. 

The men of the Bible lived in God’s world, and they knew it. It was a world 
which he had created, in which he had his throne, over which he ruled in ways 
that were perfectly clear, in which his mighty deeds were ever manifest. We 
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call it a world of miracle, but we entirely misrepresent it when we do so. There 
is no modern conception of miracle that does justice to the biblical view. To 
those men God was always working. At some times he worked more mightily. 
Sometimes you could not see his hand, as when the Assyrian army conquered 
Israel. Sometimes you could see it clearly, as when the pestilence destroyed the 
people. No biblical writer could have written a book on The Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, because he did not live in two worlds, but in one. To him the 
natural world was the spiritual world. His religion was part of the world process 
and utterly consonant withit. God was the creator, preserver, and wonder-worker 
of his world. To be sure, dull men were always thinking that God was not work- 

ing unless something extraordinary happened. It was enough to condemn Jesus 
that they could say, “‘We know this man, whence he is.” But Jesus himself said 
that the Heavenly Father feedeth the birds. 

Men today are not so clear in the belief that they live in God’s world. He 
does not seem to be here. The thunder is no longer the voice of God. The winds 
are not his messengers, but are reported in advance by the weather bureau. 
Where is God in such a matter-of-fact world? If we want to be simply imita- 
tors of the Bible men, we may find God in the miracles that are past, in the inspired 
book, in certain special occurrences called providences and answered prayers. But 
we have lost the religion of the Bible when we have resorted to such endeavors 
to find openings for God to come into a natural world. That old world was instinct 
with God. He inspired men who were living, not only the books of men who were 
dead. He did things every day, not only exceptional things sometimes. The 
religion that tries to explain the world by getting a vantage-point outside the world 
is not the Bible religion. The answer to any religion that thus stands aloof and 
offers its theology is invariably, “How then are you yourself to be explained ?” 
Bible religion said, “I am to be explained in the same way that the world is to be 
explained. I am part of the whole. I have the same God that is everywhere.” 
No religion may offer men an explanation and hold itself above explanation. 
Unity of life cannot be secured in that fashion. Religion must ever say, “I 
will explain the world as I explain myself. The meaning I find in myself I find 
everywhere.” That was always the biblical attitude. 

The modern man is therefore forced back to consider the question of origins. 
Whence comes this very religion in which we believe? Whence come all the 
human institutions of which religion is only one? Whence comes humanity 
itself? We cannot explain anything unless we are willing on the same terms to 
explain everything. That is only to say that we cannot explain anything unless 
we know it genetically. 

A minister was recently asked by persons thrown into great moral perplexity 
by the war, ‘‘Where is God in this war?” He might easily have found a super- 
ficial answer that would serve a homiletic purpose, as Job’s friends so easily 
explained the mystery of suffering. Indeed, one preacher has told us that the 
probable meaning of the war is a punishment upon the nations of Europe for the 
violation of the Sabbath. It is well for a preacher to look through a microscope 
and trace the method by which two cells are made out of one, the process of mitosis. 
Let him think back to the amoeba, carrying on its simple program of nutrition and 
reproduction. Then let him think very rapidly over a few hundred thousand 
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years, and see the Red Cross following the carnage of battle. If we want to find 
where God is we must take a long look. Then when we have caught the meaning 
of the age-long process—not just a social process, but far longer than that, the 
biologic process—we have found the God of the ‘cosmic whole. And, in the 
instant that we seem to lose religion in the vastness of life, we find it again in that 
we are part of that long process, and we dare to believe in its goodness. We have 
experienced faith, hope, love; truth, justice, honor; goodness, Christ,God. These 
experiences are data which are to be contributed to the understanding of the 
evolutionary process. The modern preacher is not afraid to see it all. He 
rejoices to see it all, and finds the basis of his spiritual message in the vision of it 
all. So he becomes a preacher not to a little part of life, but to all human 
interest in its great meaning. 

The Christian poet who was one of the earliest of the spiritual interpreters of 
life to realize the larger meanings of scientific investigation expressed just this 
faith in the wholeness of the world in his far-reaching words: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

To the inquiry then, “Where is God in this war?” as to all other inquiries 
of like character, the best answer with which to begin is a study of genetics. 
It is only the beginning, of course. When we say that the process in which we 
find ourselves is in the last analysis biologic (though indeed it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that there may not possibly be a further analysis), we do not 
mean at all that biology has the last word, but we do mean that biology ought to 
have the first word. If biologists would remember the former, and if theologians 
would remember the latter, there would be better understanding. The preacher, 
then, who wants to know what kind of world he is in must be a student of evolu- 
tion. By this time it may be hoped that the consideration of the subject need not 
be hysterical. We do not need to save our religion by endeavors to harmonize it 
with science. Nor do we need to seek what has been called “Christian evolu- 
tion.” It is quite enough to endeavor to understand what biologists have been 
doing in their investigations into human origins. Darwin’s great work of half a 
century ago has, of course, been built upon, and modifications of his views have 
inevitably been presented. Those modifications do not mean the abandonment of 
evolution, as religious enthusiasts every now and then declare. They simply 
mean that biological science, like every other science, is progressive. If our 
improved microscopes and laborious investigations had not carried us beyond 
Darwin, it would argue stagnation. And this suggests one of the chief reasons 
why the modern preacher should be a student of some form of science. Science 
is a great teacher of humility and reverence, albeit some scientists who rush into 
print upon subjects which they have not studied, theology, for example, may not be 
good witnesses to this fact. But the true scientist is seeking truth. He is not 
dictating to nature, nor assuming what nature ought to be or todo. He is ever 
a learner. His hypotheses are always tentative, advanced for the purpose of 
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arriving at fact, subject to modification whenever the facts require it. The excep- 
tion éests the rule, and the rule is not good until the exception is taken into account. 
He proceeds with his investigations upon the faith that if he patiently asks ques- 
tions, and asks them aright, he will be answered. The stupendously daring 
hypothesis of evolution is not a presumption, but a faith. It cannot be proved. 
At the best, we can only see a few segments of the vast figure that we are attempt- 
ing to understand, only a few stages in the vast process. But hypotheses which 
cover the great unseen ranges of life may be tested experimentally, at least to 
some degree, in brief periods, by laboratory methods. This indeed is the present 
task of the investigator in the field of evolution. Indeed, he has turned his atten- 
tion to the origin of the individual rather than to the origin of species, and a mass 
of valuable data has been secured which is making clearer the essential nature of 
the biologic process. 

As a satisfactory treatise upon the present conditions of knowledge and 
theory in the field of evolution we select Walter’s Genetics. While accurately 
written, it does not presuppose scientific knowledge on the part of the reader, and 
so is well adapted to one who seeks a simple statement of the facts. The book 


will require study, however; a mere reading will not suffice. Only by working 


out with some care the Mendelian formulae and the various experiments of subse- 
quent investigators will the full significance of the studies become clear. Then 
the basis of the criticism of Darwin’s theory of natural selection will be under- 
stood, and it will be seen that a complete theory of evolution must be a long pro- 
gressive attainment. A result of a careful reading of the book that will be most 
valuable to the preacher will be its exhibition of the reign of law in the world. 
The extraordinary mathematical accuracy by which the biologic process advances 
is significant evidence of the rationality of the order in which we live. Yet its 
apparently fortuitous character and seemingly chance results, so many of them 
wasteful, give us pause lest we apply our teleology too easily. It is necessary to 
take a longlook. Then wesee progress, and we may believe that it is no accident. 
Man has arrived, and what a world he has at his service! We dare by faith 
to find it purposeful, and to believe in the future from the study of the past. 
The study of evolution does not promote light-hearted optimism and flippant 
answer of life’s dark problems, but it may inspire a deep faith in God, who is 
with us, working for great and worthy ends. 

We must proceed from biology to anthropology, if we are to know genetically 
the meaning of our highest values. A brilliant succession of scholars has been 
working in this field. Thomas has brought together into a single volume, his 
Source Book for Social Origins, contributions from more than a score of these 
investigators. This has the advantage of giving to the reader the standpoint of 
various scholars in their own words, with the illuminating criticism and constructive 
discussion of the author himself. It might seem that we could have confined our- 
selves to a study of religious origins, and have left out, as aside from our purpose, 
the subjects of the mental life of the savage, his invention and technique, his 
art, his sex life and marriage, his social organization, and perhaps his magic. 
But that would be to fall into the very error which the modern preacher must 
strenuously avoid; namely, the isolation of religion as if it could be an interest 
in itself. It certainly was not an isolated interest to the savage. He achieved in 
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his rude way a wholeness of life which was instinct with religion. His religion 
was determined by his mental capacity; it was intimately associated with his 
art; it certainly cannot be separated from that magic which governed so largely his 
actions and his outlook. It may be a question whether morality was always reli- 
gious to the primitive mind; but there can be no doubt that the religion of today 
finds its genetic history in the whole ethical development, as well as in that 
range of interests more strictly called religious. 

The study of social origins is of primary importance for the study of the social 
process. We church people are constantly in danger of supposing that the social 
order in which we are living today is something sacrosanct. A recent political 
speaker has actually quoted Macaulay’s warning against a pure democracy—that 
it may not be well fitted to hold in check a starving population which had some- 
how got into mental confusion about property rights. To those who are denied a 
sense of humor, a study of social origins might be useful in meeting this most 
pressing social problem of our day. Where did our social institutions come from ? 
Through a long development from primitive beginnings. We have reached some 
notable achievements that we must not lose. But we are very far from a real 
socialization, and, in not a few respects, we have lost the socialization that primi- 
tive men possessed, without having found anything to take its place. Genetic 
studies make us humble as well as grateful. We ought particularly to note the 
mental causes of the conservatism of primitive men, and to realize that the mental 
freedom which is so recent an achievement of the race is our opportunity for a 
social advancement, inspired by a religious passion, such as the world has never 
seen. 
A profoundly significant view of present-day anthropological science is that the 
whole human race has proceeded from ancestors in whom there was developed a 
type of brain which has since remained relatively fixed, that the mental character- 
istics of all men are essentially the same, and that there is a very real unity of the 
human species. These conclusions accord with the data which we too may con- 
tribute, for though we are not scientific observers, and must offer our evidence 
with caution, we believe that we have found that those highest experiences which 
have come to us as disciples of Jesus are actually shared by peoples in every 
quarter of the globe. When with that is put the conception of the adaptation of 
the earth to man so that it is indeed fairly possible that the world should become 
a neighborhood, we see arising out of the scientific studies of our day a faith in 
the Kingdom of God. But we must not go beyond the facts. It is quite within 
the province of the anthropologist to say to us that religion is a primitive form of 
social control which may not be needed in a developed civilization. Are not our 
rites, ceremonies, sacred buildings, vestments, sacraments, nay all our religious 
images and symbols, but the refinements of crude barbaric beginnings? Are they 
not then literally superstitions? Well, the doctrine of evolution certainly teaches 
us that nothing is to be discarded simply on the grounds ofits ancestry. The ques- 
tion of religion, as of everything else, is not only what it comes from, but what it 
is. He who knows by experience the meaning of religion as mediated through 
Jesus Christ has some data to put beside those of the anthropologist, and all of 
them will be needed to determine the meaning of religion. So marriage as a social 
institution of modern life, needing perhaps some large reorganization, is only to be 
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understood in the light of its origin and development; yet the man and woman 
who have experienced the meaning of a true wedlock have also some data to con- 
tribute which cannot scientifically be ignored. 

We are ready now to consider definitely the subject of the development of 
religion. Bousset has discussed it brilliantly in his book, What Is Religion? 
There are in general two different views of the nature of religion. The one 
regards it as a phase of social consciousness, the other as something 
imbedded in the very nature of humanity. The difficulty with the various defini- 
tions of religion of the former kind is that they do not take account of the differ- 
ences between morality and religion. However important it may be that these 
should be intimately united in any religion that could make an appeal to modern 
men, it seems quite clear that they have not always been united; and unhappily 
even in Christianity there are too many people whose religion has at best a some- 
what slim relation to social responsibility. The conception of religion as belong- 
ing to the very nature of man enables us to understand how it may take the 
various forms which it has assumed; how it may be a matter of group conscious- 
ness, or intensely individual, as in the private magic of the savage, or the vital 
personal experience of the saint. 

Bousset’s discussion has the great merit that he seems to be talking of the 
religion which we modern Christians actually experience. When he defines reli- 
gion as a striving after life and a belief in gods (or Godhead), we see how that may 
be applied not only to the religion of the savage, but also to that of him who said, 
‘““My meat is to do the will of him that sent me,” and to our own, as we long for 
richness of life, and believe that we may secure it in the fellowship of God and 
the service of men. 

But if religion is grounded in universal need and faith, why are not all men 
religious? The modern preacher is supremely concerned with helping people to 
be religious. The one reason of his ministry is to bring people to religion. He 
faces as his continual challenge the fact that so many people are not religious. 
There can be no better way to understand this problem than the study of the his- 
tory of religion. How did it arise, what course has it taken, how has it been lost ? 
In the study of tribal religion we get its deep-seated basis in human need and 
striving. In national religions we see men reaching out to an apprehension of the 
divine leadership of human life. In the prophetic religion we face the wonderful 
fact of the appearance of creative personalities. Any theory of evolution must 
take account of the leap forward, perhaps corresponding to the mutations of the 
biologist, which is a recurring phenomenon of the whole human process. The 
religious spirit would say that through some men who are fitted for it God can 
speak more clearly than through others. Of course, he recognizes that these men 
have not all been in the particular historic process from which our Christianity 
has come. Prophetic religion is often short-lived, for it is very hard for the mass 
of men to follow the creative personalities. It is so much easier to do than to 
think, to act than to appreciate; therefore the religions of observance follow inevit- 
ably upon the religions of the prophets. Bousset has well presented this tendency, 
which appears all through the history of religion. Then in turn the observances 
do not satisfy, and there arises the yearning to be free from the burden of life; 
so appear the religions of redemption. At last came Jesus. He freed religion from 
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nationality, delivered it from ceremonialism, met its yearning for redemption by 
his mighty faith in the forgiving God, and revealed the way of life. History is 
ever retrogression as well as advance. Christianity has not seldom gone back to 
what Jesus superseded. The modern preacher ought to be able to estimate this 
process, and to see the meaning of religion in the religion which Jesus himself 
experienced. So his gospel will not be sectarian, will not be concerned especially 
about names, certainly will not spend itself in proving other people wrong, even 
pagan people, but will be an exposition of life’s richness as achieved by Jesus and 
as available to the humblest soul. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Some have feared that an acceptance of evolution would take away from 
Jesus his unique place in religion. Is this necessary ? 

2. Is the distinction between revealed and natural religion a valid one ? 

3- If God is thought of as in the whole cosmic process, what is meant by 
revelation ? 

4. Where does a personal experience of religion belong in an understanding of 
the development of religion ? 

5. Is it correct to say that religion is instinctive ? 

6. How does an understanding of evolution modify one’s preaching? In 
what ways may it strengthen the preacher’s message ? 

7. How does a study of primitive life help us to understand modern social 
problems ? 

8. Consider the relation of the primitive initiation ceremony to modern 
adolescent religion. 


Books for Further Reading 
Coulter, Fundamentals of Plant Breed- King, The Development of Religion. 
ing. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion. 
Lock, Variation, Heredity,and Evolution. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of 
Ames, Psychology of Religious Experi- Religion. 
ence. Abbott, The Theology of an Evolutionist. 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. VIII 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 
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STUDY VIII 


PROPHETS OF THE EXILE AND THEIR MESSAGE 
OF EVANGELISM 


One of the most important periods in the history of Israel was the Exile, 
which began with the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. and the removal of a 
large company of the people into Babylonia, and closed with the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus the Great in 538 B.c. 

During this period, and indeed continuously thereafter, there were three 
groups of Israelites—those who remained in Judah, those who were taken to 
Babylonia, and those who took refuge in Egypt. The first group was the most 
numerous, and the second the most resourceful in ability and possessions. From 
these three groups developed the Judaism of later years. 

The Exile brought to an end the political independence of Judah, and trans- 
ferred the scene of its chief activities from Palestine to Babylonia. It also changed 
its character, point of view, and interests. The exiles were distributed in various 
parts of the region between the Tigris and Euphrates, in small communities, like 
the one at Tel-abib, on the Chebar Canal. 

There was no longer a king, the temple was destroyed, and most of the 
functions of church and state were neglected. At first the people were greatly 
depressed, feeling that Jehovah had forsaken them. The problems they had to 
face included these: Is our God unable or unwilling to save us from our enemies ? 
How can we worship him, removed as we are from the land where he abides? 
Why is it that those of us who have been most faithful to Jehovah have suffered 
more than the rest? Is there any future for our nation, or are we to disappear, 
as other peoples in the past ? 

In this period, at the beginning of which Jeremiah was still engaged in his 
prophetic task in Jerusalem, and later in Egypt, there were two prophetic voices 
lifted for the admonition and encouragement of the people in exile. The first 
of these was Ezekiel, and the second was the prophet whose message is contained 
in chaps. 40-55 of the Book of Isaiah, and who for convenience may be called the 
Second Isaiah, or the Isaiah of the Exile. 


First day.—§ 182. Vision and call of Ezekiel: Ezek. 1:1-28. Read the 
passage, and note that the events it records happened in the thirtieth year (pre- 
sumably of Ezekiel’s age), and five years after the first siege of Jerusalem in 
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597 B.c., when he, with other exiles, including the unfortunate Jehoiachin, was 
brought from Palestine to the banks of the Chebar, a river or canal in Babylonia. 
The chapter is taken up with the description of a mighty chariot, the different 
features of which are detailed minutely. Now glance through chap. 2, and chap. 
3 as far as vs. 21, and notice that the divine being, seated upon the great chariot, 
and thus able to move from land to land, calls Ezekiel to be a prophet to the Jews 
in ‘exile, and charges him with responsibility for their warning. 

Second day.—§ 183. Tokens of Jerusalem’s fall: Ezek. 3:22—4:17. Read 
the passage, and note that the prophet was given further instruction for his task, 
and told to make clear to the exiles of his district that it was useless for them 
to look for an early return to Jerusalem, for that city must fall as a punishment 
forits sins. Notice the three ways in which Ezekiel was to illustrate the approach- 
ing fate of the capital: by drawing a picture of the city besieged, by lying on his 
side like a captive for many days, betokening the lengthened years of the Exile, 
and by living upon famine fare. Now glance through chaps. 5-7, and notice that 
the theme is the same: Jerusalem cannot escape destruction, because of its sins. 
Is it probable that Ezekiel, as a priest, was familiar with the immorality, idolatry, 
and formal service of Jerusalem ? 

Third day.—§ 184. The idolatries of Jerusalem: Ezek. 8:1-18. Read the 
passage, and observe that it describes, in the form of an imaginary journey of 
the prophet back to Jerusalem, the various forms of idolatry practiced there. 
Such images as were set up for worship, and such pictures as were drawn on the 
walls even of the temple itself, might well be supposed to arouse the jealous 
anger of Jehovah. Note the references also to the worship of Tammuz, the Syrian 
Adonis, and the sun. Now glance through chaps. 9-11, and note the further hints 
of coming destruction for Jerusalem, of the exile of its people, but also of a later 
restoration. Notice also the fresh picture of the divine chariot, and of the dramatic 
departure of the glory of God from the doomed city. What was the purpose of 
these messages of Ezekiel to the people in Babylonia? 

Fourth day.—§ 185. A city in panic: Ezek. 12:1-28. Read the passage, and 
recall the prophet’s effort to persuade his fellow-exiles in Babylonia that their 
distant capital, Jerusalem, will soon fall into the hands of the Babylonians, and 
its people will join them in captivity. Note the prophet’s illustration of the man- 
ner in which the people of the city, with their blinded king, will dig through the 
walls to escape with their goods, and the panic that is to befall the inhabitants 
very soon. Now glance through chaps. 13-16, and notice the denunciations of 
the prophets who deny that Jerusalem shall fall and of the women who practice 
divination. Not even the most notable worthies of Israel could save the city 
now. Note also the elaborate comparison of Jerusalem to an unfaithful wife. 
Is the influence of Hosea apparent in this figure of speech ? 

Fifth day.—§ 186. The cedar and the eagles: Ezek. 17:1-24. Read the pas- 
sage, and observe that, under the device of a cedar tree and two eagles, the prophet 
discusses the relations of Judah to Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, and 
Hophra the king of Egypt respectively. Now look through chaps. 18 and 19, and 
note that the prophet insists on the personal responsibility of each citizen and 
denies that trouble is the penalty of their fathers’ sins; also that under the figure 
of two lions he refers to Israel and Judah, and of a vine, to the nation. 
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Sixth day.—§ 187. Israel’s wayward life: Ezek. 20:1-49. Read the passage, 
and note the prophet’s refusal to satisfy the curiosity of certain elders who came 
to know the divine will regarding the national future: and at the same time his 
lengthy discourse to them regarding Israel’s past conduct from the days of Egypt 
to the present. Note particularly the charge of neglect of the Sabbath. Now 
glance through chaps. 21-24, and note the sighing of the prophet over the coming 
fate of Jerusalem; his reference to the sharpened sword, and to the divination of 
arrows that would bring the king of Babylon against Jerusalem: his threat against 
Ammon; his description of the immoralities of Jerusalem; his picture of Samaria 
and Jerusalem as the two vile sisters; and his notation of the day on which the 
siege of Jerusalem, far distant from Tel-abib, actually began; and finally the 
prophet’s loss of his wife and his tearless grief. 

Seventh day.—§ 188. The fate of Jerusalem’s neighbors: Ezek. 25:1-17. 
Read the passage, and note that it begins the second section of the book, which 
includes chaps. 25-32, and seems to be a series of oracles written by Ezekiel to 
make clear the fate which is presently to befall all the nations around Judah, 
through the conquering might of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon. Notice that in 
this chapter Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia are warned of coming disaster. 
Now glance through chaps. 26-32, and note the long descriptions of the fate that 
is presently to overtake Tyre, Zidon, and Egypt. How did these oracles bear 
upon Ezekiel’s theme of the speedy fall of Jerusalem ? 

Eighth day.—§ 189. The city’s fall: Ezek. 33:1-33. Read the chapter, and 
note that the prophet insists that he is a watchman for Israel, responsible for 
warnings of her danger, and that predictions of good or evil are conditioned upon 
the conduct of the people. Note particularly the news of the downfall of Jeru- 
salem, brought by a messenger, twelve years after the first siege of the city when 
Ezekiel was taken into exile, or in 585 B.c. The despair that fell upon the Jews 
in Babylonia at this news it was now the prophet’s task to lighten, and to this 
the remainder of the prophecy is devoted. Glance through chaps. 34-39, and 
note that the leaders or shepherds of the nation are held responsible for the evils 
of the time; the nations that have encroached upon the land of Judah are to be 
expelled; the nation is to be brought back; a national resurrection is to take 
place; and when in the future a barbarian host comes against the land, it shall 
be destroyed in battle and buried by Israel. 

Ninth day.—§ 190. The new Jerusalem: Ezek. 40:1-49. Read the chapter, 
and note that it begins the last section of the book, which pictures the restored 
Jerusalem, which is to be rebuilt by the returning people. The date is given as 
572 B.c., and the prophet is taken in imagination and shown the fair vision of 
Judah’s new capital. Now read chaps. 41-48, and see how this idea is carried out 
by the prophet in an ideal community, holy, priestly, and beneficent. Notice 
particularly the reference to the holy river that is to flow from the house of God 
and sweeten the waste places of the land. Thus with high hope for the future, the 
book closes. Would it not have great influence in keeping hope alive during the 
Exile period ? 

Tenth day.—§ 191. Voices of comfort: Isa. 40:1-31. Read the chapter, and 
notice that the previous chapter belonged to the age of Hezekiah, whereas this 
one seems to be addressed to Israel in exile, troubled with the thought that God 
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has forsaken them. See how the prophet cheers them by assuring them that 
God is preparing to lead his people back to their land; that though their leaders 
fall his word abides; that he is not to be likened to the idols of Babylon, and that 
those whom God strengthens shall not fail. Would it be appropriate to date this 


-message in the later days of the Exile, about 545 B.c.? 


Eleventh day.—§ 192. The coming deliverer and the helpless idols: Isa. 41:1- 
29. Read the chapter, and note that it opens with the startling announcement 
that a conqueror is coming from the East, at the summons of Jehovah. This is 
Cyrus of Persia, under whom Babylon, the tyrant holding Israel captive, shall 
fall. Against this power idols are a vain protection. Notice that Israel, called 
the servant of Jehovah, is encouraged with the assurance of divine help and the 
promise of return to the land. Notice the challenge to the gods of Babylon to 
predict the future, or show any proofs of their power. Cyrus is to come, and only 
Jehovah’s prophet was able to predict it. What would be the effect of such a 
message upon the exiles ? 

Twelfth day.—§ 193. The servant’s task: Isa. 42:1-25. Read the chapter, 
and see that the prophet says that the servant of Jehovah, the nation of Israel, 
is to perform his work of world-wide instruction and judgment in a quiet, unwar- 
like, but effective manner. Notice the emphasis upon God’s arousal in behalf 
of the people; also that Israel has suffered severely, and seems unable to accom- 
plish his task, but it is a part of the divine discipline. Would such a message give 
the exiles some idea of their importance to the program of God ? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 194. The value of the servant: Isa. 43:1-28. Read the 
chapter, and notice its appeal to the exiled Jews on the ground of the preciousness 
of the nation to God. They are to be protected and returned to their own land. 
Jehovah, who alone foresees the future, depends upon his people to be his witnesses 
and vindicate him. Wonders are to be wrought in bringing Israel home across 
the desert. Their sufferings are the result of their forgetfulness of Jehovah’s 
tenderness. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 195. The folly of the idol-makers: Isa. 44:1-28. Read 
the passage, and note that Jehovah is to refresh and strengthen the people, his 
servant. Notice carefully the ironical description of idol manufacture, and the 
prophet’s comment on people who trust in such gods. In contrast with these 
creatures, Jehovah redeems his people, rules history, raises up Cyrus to be his 
instrument, and restores the cities of Judah. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 196. Immutable purposes of Jehovah: Isa. 45:1-25. Read 
the chapter, and notice the insistence of the prophet upon the recurring themes 
of the divine call of Cyrus for the liberation of Israel, the unchangeable plans of 
Jehovah, and the value and redemption of Israel destined to be the leader among 
the nations. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 197. The powerless gods of Babylon: Isa. 46:1-13. Read 
the passage, and notice the sarcastic reference to the gods that will have to be 
carried away to save them from the hands of the foe. In contrast with these idols, 
note the reference to Jehovah, the maker and protector of Israel, and the appeal 
of the prophet to history as an encouragement to the people to trust in their God. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 198. The fallen city of Babylon: Isa. 47:1-15. Read 
the chapter, and note the taunting call to Babylon to come down from its seat 
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of power and sit as a captive in the dust. Notice particularly the reference to the 
religious practices of the Babylonians as superstitions and forms of magic, futile 
to aid in the coming day of distress. The purpose of the passage is plainly 
_ the encouragement of the exiles to break the shackles of fear of their heathen 
rulers. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 199. The undeserving nation and its far-seeing God: 
Isa. 48:1-22. Read the chapter, and note the appeal to the obstinate nation to 
believe the predictions now made regarding its speedy deliverance, because past 
prophecies have come true. For his own honor, not because of any worthiness 
of the people, Jehovah is thus prepared to deliver them. The mighty God, the 
creator, shall perform his pleasure on the Babylonians. If only Israel had been 
obedient, she would. have avoided her present distress. Notice the call to Israel 
to leave Babylon for home, and to traverse the desert with rejoicing. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 200. The Servant’s commission: Isa. 49:1-26. Read 
the chapter, and note that the Servant, presumably personifying the discerning 
Israelites in exile, speaks of his call and his mission as an interpreter of God, and 
also of his consciousness of weakness and incompetence for his task. That task, 
he is assured, is to bring light to all the peoples as well as to restore the wavering 
of his own nation. Note that the people are promised the favor of God, and a 
secure return to their land. For the abundance of population the reclaimed 
land shall be too small. The nations shall assist the exiles to return home to 
Palestine. 

Twentieth day.—§ 201. The Nation and the Servant: Isa. 50:1-11. Read 
the passage, and note the divine insistence that only the sins of the people prevent 
the completion of the national program. God is able and willing to save them. 
Then note the voice of the Servant, the religious and discerning part of the nation, 
making clear the divine instruction for his task. Notice finally the admonition 
of the prophet. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 202. Divine help for the exiles and Jerusalem: Isa. 51: 
I-23; 35:1-10. Read the chapter first cited, and note the encouragement given 
to the inner and obedient portion of the people in the name of God. Then notice 
the reference to the divine deliverance of Israel from Egypt in the past, and the 
promise of a return of the nation to Zion. Read Isa. 35:1-10, a fragment that 
appears to belong with chaps. 40-55, and notice the same thought of a return from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, and in part the very same words. Observe the charge to 
the exiles to be courageous and not fear their oppressors. Finally note the words 
of comfort to the city of Jerusalem, stricken by her enemies. 

Twenty-second -day.—§ 203. Good tidings for Jerusalem: Isa. 52:1-12. 
Read the passage, and mark the words of triumph and comfort for the exiles. 
Jerusalem and her people, spoiled alike by Egypt and Assyria, shall have a glorious 
future. Messengers appear upon the mountains around Jerusalem announcing 
the good news. The final call is to the exiles to leave the land of sorrow and 
return to their ancient home. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 204. The Servant’s marvelous success: Isa. 52:13— 
53:12. Read the passage, which should be treated as a unit. Notice that it 
deals in five sections or paragraphs with the Servant’s achievement of his task. 
Remember that in the earlier chapters of this prophecy the Servant seemed to be 
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the entire nation of Israel in the Exile. Later, especially in chap. 49, the Servant 
was rather the inner and better part of the people, who still kept faith with God. 
In the present passage, the thought advances a step farther, and either personifies 
the nation, or deals with the experience of an individual, who, while he represents 
Israel, is able to achieve the results which were impossible otherwise. Observe 
that the first paragraph (52:13-15) announces that the Servant shall astonish 
men as much by his success as formerly by his humiliation. The second section 
(53:1-3) records the skepticism of the beholders regarding the Servant’s success, 
and his unpromising appearance. The third (vss. 4-6) affirms that though all 
supposed he was paying the penalty of his errors, in reality he was suffering for his 
unrepentant people. The fourth paragraph (vss. 7-9) makes clear the sub- 
missive spirit with which he endured his evil lot. And the fifth (vss. 10-12) 
points out the divine purpose that was accomplished in the Servant’s sacri- 
ficial work, and the glorious reward he is to receive. In what sense are these 
words true of Jesus Christ? Is it necessary to keep in mind their national refer- 
ence in order to apply them with any appropriateness to the Savior ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 205. Assurances to Zion: Isa. 54:1-17. Read the 
chapter, and note that the prophet, speaking in behalf of God, promises the people 
that, though at times he seemed to forget them, such days shall not come again; 
but Jerusalem shall be rebuilt in glory, and the nation shall regain its prosperity. 
Keep in mind the effect of such promises to a people far from their homes in exile, 
and whose holy city is in ruins. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 206. The call to leadership: Isa. 55:1-13. Read the 
chapter, and note that the prophet is addressing his countrymen, living in Baby- 
lonia, but losing their interest in their divine vocation as the interpreters of God. 
Babylon offered them great opportunities for trade, and as time went on the 
greater portion of them lost concern for their ancient faith and ideals. What if 
all had so given up their loyalty? The prophet seeks to recall them to their 
national purpose. God’s word cannot be made void. But will they who have 
had the first right of world-leadership in things of the spirit fail of their high 
purpose? Note that these words are not addressed to the unbelieving world, but 
to the church, growing indifferent to her task, and content with a prosperity that 
cannot satisfy. Do you think these words might also apply appropriately to 
America as the prophet of God to the nations ? 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 207. Later words: Isa.56:1-12. Read the chapter, 
and notice that it belongs to the concluding section of the Book of Isaiah, and was 
probably written long after chaps. 40-55, when some of the exiles had returned, 
and had joined with the survivors of Judah in the rebuilding of the city and the 
nation. Now glance through chaps. 57-66, and note the references to conditions 
in Judah in post-exilic days; the allusion to the neighboring and hated Samaritans, 
with their worship on Mount Gerizim; the dangers of ceremonial religion; the de- 
pression of spirit caused by the gloomy outlook, since the brilliant hopes cherished 
formerly have been realized only in small part; encouragements to hope for better 
things; the perseverance of the revived people; the coming punishment of Edom 
for its hostility; the superstitions and magical practices that are abhorrent to the 
prophet’s spirit; and the solemn words of warning at the end. It will be seen that 
this section of Isaiah has little in common with either chaps. 1-39, or chaps. 40-55. 
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Twenty-seventh day.—The Prophet Ezekiel. The man who for twenty-five 
years was a pastor of those exiles who lived at Tel-abib on the Chebar Canal in 
Babylonia, was of priestly family, and probably in his thirtieth year (597 B.c.) 
was taken with the other members of the first deportation from Jerusalem to 
Babylonia. His call to prophethood came five years later. All the earlier years 
of his ministry were spent in attempting to persuade his fellow-exiles that the 
disaster that had befallen them was necessary, and that worse things were in 
store, for Jerusalem must fall. When the news of that dire event reached them 
he used every effort to revive their shattered hopes, and assure them of a national 
future. His sermons were picturesque and vigorous. He must have exerted 
a strong influence over the people. 

Twenty-eighth day.—The Book of Ezekiel. The forty-eight chapters which 
contain the messages of this prophet during his ministry in Babylonia fall into 
three sections. The first (chaps. 1-24) includes the discourses which record the 
prophet’s call and his efforts to convince the people of the necessity that Jerusalem 
as yet standing, must fall. The second (chaps. 25-32) contains the prophecies 
regarding the neighboring nations, which Ezekiel seems to have produced in the 
period of silence while he waited for news of the capture of Jerusalem. The third 
(chaps. 33-48) are messages of comfort and hope promising the exiles the restora- 
tion of their national life, and their return to Jerusalem. In our survey of this 
book it has been necessary to cover the material very rapidly, but some competent 
idea of its spirit and message may be gained even from this hasty reading. It was 
one of the messages that kept alive the national spirit in a time of great peril. 

Twenty-ninth day.—The unknown prophet of hope. The author of Isa., chaps. 
40-55, is unknown. It does not seem possible to assign this material to the author 
of chaps. 1-39. Probably the writer was one of the exiles, perhaps even a member 
of the community in which Ezekiel lived. If it be thought strange that his name 
should have remained unkown, it must be remembered that much of the literature 
of the Old Testament is anonymous, and further, that the confident prediction 
of the triumph of Cyrus and the overthrow of Babylon would constitute a highly 
treasonable utterance in the judgment of Babylonian authorities. But whoever 
this prophet may have been, he contributed some of the most priceless sections to 
the literature of prophecy. 

Thirtieth day.—The Book of Consolation. The portion of the Book of Isaiah 
here reviewed has four leading themes, constantly repeated and intermingled. 
The first is the assurance of the divine favor, in spite of past and present troubles, 
and the certainty of national restoration. The second is the greatness of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, in comparison with the gods of Babylon. To the development 
of this theme some of the finest portions of the work are devoted. ‘The third is 
the announcement that Cyrus of Persia, already moving on the frontiers of Baby- 
lonia, is Jehovah’s appointed leader to bring down the pride of Babylon and 
release Israel from captivity. And the fourth is the manifold theme of the Serv- 
ant of Jehovah, the nation of Israel long since chosen for the task of world-wide 
instruction, but of late apparently weakened beyond all hope of achieving this 
great work. The prophet conceives it his duty, however, to arouse some portion 
of the people to their divine obligation, and with frank recognition of the Servant’s 
lack of power, yet glowing hopes for the final success of his mission, he lifts the 
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prophetic message to the highest levels of inspiration and confidence, picturing 
the wonder of the nations at the completion of the Servant’s sacrificial labor. 

Thirty-first day.—T he value of the book. Not without reason has the judgment 
of mankind accorded this portion of Isaiah the most important place in the total 
volume of prophecy. It must have done much to revive the drooping soul of 
Israel in exile. It was the theme upon which both Christians and Jews dwelt with 
reverence and longing. And while in the former circles its meanings have been 
narrowed too frequently to the personal life of Jesus Christ, it is apparent that 
not without recognition of his service as the consummation of Hebrew history 
and the great sacrificial prophet of all time is this remarkable series of utterances 
to be understood. Jesus once said to the people of Judah, “‘ Ye search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and those are they which bear 
witness of me.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 

In taking up the study for this month, we find that, although we are to discuss 
the work of two prophets widely dissimilar in temperament and methods of work, 
we have the same historical situation for each. It is impossible to appreciate the 
messages of these prophets to the people of Israel without picturing clearly and 
vividly the turbulent events which shaped the history and caused the rapid changes 
and development in the religious thinking of prophets and people. 

The period opens with the first extensive deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
It is marked twelve years later by the fall of Jerusalem and the coming of a still 
larger but perhaps less important proportion of the population of Jerusalem to 
Babylon, at the time of the fall and destruction of the former city, and later 


- still by the rapid rise of Cyrus the Great and his imposing conquests, and the 


growing up in Babylonia of a new generation of Jews who were to carry on the 
future of the nation but who had not endured the sufferings of their forefathers 
nor been purged by their fire to loyalty for Jehovah and enthusiasm for the 
rebuilding of the city of Jerusalem. It is difficult to lead a group of people who 
have little or no knowledge of the ancient ruling empires of the world, such as 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, to realize the insignificance of little Judah and 
her fortunes as viewed by these greater nations. Yet it is only in the light of the 
world view of this period that we can appreciate the stupendous courage and ideal- 
ism of the Hebrew prophets and understand their predictions of the future of the 
chosen people, and of the rebuilding of Jerusalem to become the source of truth 
and blessing to all the world. To cultivate this world view should be the aim of 
the leader. 


PROGRAM I 


Leader: The life of the Hebrews in exile and the religious problems which 
troubled them before the fall of Jerusalem. 
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Members: 1. My conception of Ezekiel as a personality (four different mem- 
bers). 2. Ezekiel’s images of God. 3. His symbolic representations of the fall 
of Jerusalem. 

Discussion: Ezekiel’s idea about responsibility for sin. How was it different 
from the ideas of earlier prophets, and why ? 


PROGRAM II 

Leader: Additional complications in life and thought coming to the exile 
because of the fall of Jerusalem. 

Members: 1. The fall of Jerusalem and the immediately succeeding days in 
Judah. 2. Animaginary description of the coming of the inhabitants of the fallen 
city to Babylon. 3. Ezekiel’s messages of comfort. 4. Ezekiel’s “new Jeru- 
salem.” 

Discussion: What is the effect upon people of idealizing the future, and to 
what extent may we indulge in such idealizations ? 


PROGRAM III 

Leader: The idea of God presented by the author of Isaiah, chaps. 40-56, 
and the influence that idea was calculated to have upon the exiles in their par- 
ticular situation. 

Members: 1. Cyrus the Great and his conquests. 2. The attractions of 
Babylon to the new generation of Jews, born in Babylonia. 3. The theory of the 
second Isaiah concerning the mission of the Jews. 4. The arguments which a 
prophet in this situation might use to persuade his people to return to Jerusalem. 

Discussion: How does our idea of God differ ftom that of Isaiah, and from 
what sources did these additions come ? 


PROGRAM IV 

A reading of Isa., chaps. 40-56, by different members under the following 
heads: 1. Isaiah’s God, the creator and ruler of the universe. 2. The challenge 
to the idols and the foolishness of the idol-makers. 3. The journey home. 
4. The servant’s task. 5. The servant’s success. 6. Good tidings of Jerusalem 
and the future glory. 

Discussion: How much of the effect of the prophet’s work is due to the literary 
beauty of his messages? To what degree is an idea impressed by force and 
beauty in its expression ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What event ended the unified political life of the inhabitants of Judah ? 

2. To what country were the choicest people of the land carried away ? 

3. Where was Babylonia, and what suggestions have we as to the location 
of the Hebrew people in Babylon and their life there ? 

4. What were the chief characteristics of the religion of the Babylonians by 
which the Jews were surrounded ? 

5. What prophet, whose words have come down to us, spoke to the people 
in exile ? 

6. What did he say concerning the city of Jerusalem and how did he interpret 
her calamities ? 
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7. Name some of the characteristics of the imagery which he uses ? 

8. How long had the best of the people been in exile when the city of Jeru- 
salem fell ? 

9. What effect did this event have upon the tone of Ezekiel’s preaching to the 
exiles ? 

10. Why do we speak of the other great prophet of the exile as the “unknown” 
prophet ? 

11. What is the general purpose of his messages ? 

12. What theory does he bring forward as to the mission of Israel ? 

13. How does he interpret the rise of Cyrus the Great and the magnitude of 
his conquests ? 

14. What in his estimation is to become of Babylon, and why ? 

15. In what terms does he describe Jehovah, the God of Israel ? 

16. What step does he urge the people to take as soon as the way is open ? 

17. Why was urging necessary ? 

18. What qualities as a poet and orator had this prophet ? 

19. Which do you consider the most beautiful passage that you have read 
from his writings ? 

20. What relation have ideal pictures of the future, earthly or eternal, to our 
own life and conduct ? 


REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; 
Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Chamberlin, 
The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: Smith, Isaiah, Vol. II; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 131-44; 
Smith, Old Testament History, chap. xv; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, 
chaps. xii, xiii; Goodspeed, Assyrian and Babylonian History, Part IV, chap. i; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 230-46; 278-98; 
334-44; Schenck, Oratory and Poetry of the Bible, chap. vii; Fowler, History of the 
Literature of Ancient Israel, chaps. xvi-xviii; Century Bible, Isaiah, Vol. IT; 
Cambridge Bible, Skinner, Jsaiah; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, articles on 
“Babylonia,” “Cyrus the Great,” “Jerusalem,” ‘‘Ezekiel,” “Isaiah,” “Chebar,” 
“Israel” (see also Historical Chart). 


(The final study of this series will deal with the later books of prophecy, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. Joel, and Jonah, and their moral and religious messages.] 


